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Scotch Castles. 


ject, by two Scottish 
architects, of which 
the first volume has 
just appeared,* is, 
we believe, the first 
attempt to treat in 
a complete and con- 
secutive manner a 
chapter of architec- 
tural history full of 
the most fascinating interest, equally as regards 
the picturesque of architecture and the pictu- 
resque of historical association. We refer now 
more especially to the section of castellated 
architecture, which is the subject of the first 
volume now before us ; we presume domestic 
architecture, in the more restricted sense 
(perhaps we should say “less restricted,” for 
probably castle life in the Middle Ages was 
not a very happy domestic existence), is rele- 
gated to the second and forthcoming volume. 
The authors advert in their preface to the late 
Mr. Billings’s well-known work as the principal 
illustrative book on the subject hitherto, partly 
to emphasise the difference between their aim 
and his. Mr. Billings singled out a few 
specially fine examples, and gave very fine 
illustrations of them as examples of a certain 
type of architecture. The object of the 
authors of the present work is different. 
They do not profess to compete with Billings’s 
book in regard to beauty of illustrations ; their 
object is to give as many illustrations as 
possible, and to give not afew picked examples 
but a connected history of the subject. No 
one, we believe, will make the complaint which 
they anticipate as a possible one, that the 
Ulustrations are too numerous. In giving a 
general survey of a subject of this kind the 
more illustrations the better ; and the plans and 
sections, as well as the views which are given, 
entirely bear out the authors’ remark as to the 
amount of variety in detail which is to be 
found even among castles of which the essential 
features are very similar. 

An illustrated treatise on castellated archi- 
tecture furnishes a curious example of the 
manner in which force and despotism in life 
translate themselves into force and power in 
architecture. Every one of these castles was 
the centre of a petty despotism or would-be 

spo the symbol of life conducted on the 
Principle that,— 

“They should take who have the power, 

_ And they should keep who can.” 

This is not a high standard of life, and yet its 








* The Castellated Domestic 

me from he Semi con 
vid MacGibbon and Alexander 

Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1897. 
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architectural imprint is a noble and impressive 
one, for a system of life which goes by the law 
of the strongest must needs impress its character 
on its architecture. And so we have here a 
whole series of buildings of which the main 
feature is the expression of stern power and 
resistance to attack. There is no scamping 
here, for it is not a question merely of extras 
or of sesthetics, but of dear life. The stronger 
the castle, the better stand could be made at 
the last push, and the more likely was the 
owner to survive a reverse in the field. 
Accordingly we must not grudge stone or 
mason’s labour; let us have a castle strong 
enough to resist the attacks of the combined 
forces of the Grants of Tulloch-gorum, or who- 
ever else we may be at feud with, and hang 
the expense. That is the architectural expres- 
sion of the Scotch Castle ; and whatever we 
may think of its social morality, it is very 
effective architecturally. Walls 10 ft. to 14 ft. 
thick ; no ornamental nonsense ; very small 
window openings in the midst of great solid 
masses of walling ; overhanging parapets and 
angle turrets; huge flanking towers to the 
gateway ; such features as these make a com- 
bination which we may regard as stern 
and forbidding, but which is most impressive 
to the eye of any one with a sense of power 
and picturesqueness. All the littlenesses and 
frivolities of architecture are scouted here ; 
solidity and mass, the very foremost essentials 
of architectural grandeur, are here unalloyed ; 
and the modern man who wishes to build him- 
self a residence of a monumental type, “wre 
perennius,” may sigh over the economic 
prejudices of the modern contractor, which 
leave him no chance of building with the 
impressiveness of his marauding forefathers. 
To the latter, of course, the building of a 
castle was not a matter of sentiment at all ; 
it was an exceedingly practical business ; and 
if the MacTavish of the period had been told 
that men of future generations would regard 
his castle as a thing of picturesque effect, he 
would have been very much astonished, if you 
could have got him to understand what 
picturesque effect meant, which you probably 
could not. We look at these violent days 
now, however, from a safe distance ; the 
strong men sleep their sleep, and only 
the castles from which they sallied to cut each 
other’s throats or harry each other's cattle 
remain to tell somewhat of the tale of that wild 
lawless time to which distance lends a kind 
enchantment, and nowhere more than in Scot- 
land. The very names of Tantallon, Ruthven, 
Linlithgow, Ravenscraig, seem replete with 
poetry ; not less so some of the monuments 
themselves ; Neidpath, with its simple solid 
block of tower overlooking the Tweed which 
sweeps beneath ; Borthwick, with its grand 





double masses of tower and the deeply- 
shadowed bay between them. It is difficult 
to say whether the names or the buildings 
seem to have most of glamour and romance, 
associations half of violence half of chivalry ; 
for, as we heard a member of an old Scotch 
clan reply, when jokingly told that his ancestors 
lived by lifting cattle,—“ Yes : but they always 
lifted cattle like gentlemen” ! 

The authors group their castles under three 
periods, marked by distinctive forms of 
planning as well as by other differences ; the 
first period ranging from 1200 to 1300, the 
second from 1300 to 1400, the third from 1400 
to 1542. The typical arrangement of the first 
period is the enclosure of a space by a thick 
wall or encetnte, usually a more or less irregular 
quadrangle, sometimes a symmetrical square or 
other figure, with large towers at the angles. 
This early quadrangular plan is distinguished 
from the later courtyard plans by the fact that 
the enclosing walls, though of great thickness, 
are, in general, merely walls, and do not form 
part of any of the habitation structures within 
the enclosure, which in most cases probably 
were of a much more perishable character than 
the enceinte, as in many instances they seem 
to have disappeared, though the enclosure walls 
and angle towers remain in a state of consider- 
able preservation. We give a reproduction 
from the illustration of the view of the remains 
of Inverlochy Castle, as one of the most 
typical examples of mere thirteenth-century 
castles, which are really walls enclosing a 
plot of ground rather than actual buildings 
in the usual sense. Here are seen three of 
the great circular towers which strengthen 
the angles of the enceinte, with the straight 
walls connecting them. The courtyard 
measures 101 ft. by 90 ft. internally, with 
two doorways, formerly defended by port- 
cullises. The walls are 9 ft. in thickness,— 


“The tower at the north-west angle, called the 
Comyn’s Tower, is larger than the rest, and formed 
the donjon, or residence of the lord of the castle. 
It is 20 {t. in diameter within the walls, which are 
10 ft. 4 ip. thick, and contain a staircase 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, arranged in the same manner 4s in the other 
towers” (a circular stair winding round the internal 
walls). ‘‘ The angle towers were provided with loops 
to light the staircases and upper rooms, but they are 
now represented only by holes in the walls, the free- 
stone dressings baving been torn out. There is, 
however, one loop left in the north-east tower, show- 
ing that they were narrow slits, splayed on the out- 
side, with a round termination or oilet at the bottom. 
The donjon was probably higher as well as larger 
than the.other towers, as we shall see was usually 
the case. The whole castle was surrounded with a 
moat about 30 ft. wide, placed about 40 ft. from the 
building. This was no doubt supplied with water 
from the river. Its position may still be traced in 
the marshy depression in the ground round the 


castle.” 
Some portions of the dressings still remain- 
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ing show, we are told, that the angles of the 


openings had plain splays. Nothing 1s said as to 
the character of the main bulk of the masonry. 

Among the more interesting of the castles 
included in the first period are Rothesay, with 
the enceinte wall forming an irregular circle, 
with four towers at equal distances, the whole 
forming a grand sweep of curves when seen in 
perspective, the more effective by contrast with 
the square mass of the drawbridge tower ; and 
Bothwell, an elongated parallelogram, with the 
walls canted at one end towards the centre 
line, on which stands an immense circular 
tower ; the authors give a suggested restora- 
tion of this remarkable structure. Caerlaverock 
is another notable ae a triangle with one 
angle truncated and covered by twin round 
towers with the entrance between them. 

The second period presents the anomaly of a 
retrogression in the style of castle-building. 
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the northern counties of England, naturally became | } vable stair externally 
their model, and all the castles of this period pre- je Sage af, 80 that 
served to us are built on this plan. These castles little by move, having to ' 
consist of a square or oblong tower with thick walls, to the first-floor make T Way 
built sometimes with ashlar and sometimes with by some narro 

rubble work, and defended from the or the | tap where they could have been disposed of 
roof, the angles of which are or more | he: 
generally projected on corbels in the form of round! poem, “ The 
















Neidpath Cast'e. 





Stirling Castle. 


uthors, the inyas; 
Lary was Zant, the Close of the thirteenth cen- frequently open machiortons, ie sae, bate | murder of James I.of Scotland at Perth, the king 


tury, was the indirect cause of th t sometimes : 
e chan merely corbels without openings, and endeavours to elude his pursuers by descending 
€ form of the cantles : mi parapet is carried up dush ohh the oe ie through a trap-door on the principal floor into 


eakened and impoverished (Projection or string-course, The keeps of this this vaulted ground floor beneath, which was 
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inal Norman not easily accessible to the attacking party, 


oor, - Chie exons mae ot the commmenvemnins © 
' ‘1 period castle buildin , as classi 
The ground story of these buildiogs was by the authors, but their ection of Liberton 
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Comlongan towers of that period show 
seat the outils off of the ground story beneath 
4 massive t was still continued, so that the 
“local colour” in Rossetti’s description is, 
architecturally, quite correct. 

As an exam of the plain tower keep of 
the second period, we give the view of Neid- 

th in its present state; the enclosure and é | 
Pnildings adjoining are much later (1654), and | the early Renaissance period. 
of course the roofing and the finish of the; In considering the third period into which 
walls above does not represent the ce aoe they have divided the subject, and which 
state ; but the view conveys an idea of the | occupies a considerable portion of the volume, 
nature of many of these fourteenth-century the authors commence, before coming to the 
castles, massive blocks of building rising courtyard form, by describing and illustrating 
straight up out of the The illustration, Various modifications of the simple keep towers 
however, does not quite convey to the eye one | which are to be met with dating from the early 
of the peculiarities of the building, which is' part of the fifteenth century. cerning these 
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that peculiar and very picturesque combina. 
tion to be seen in a a low. Sects castles, 
cee =r ye phar pe 

eep is com with graceful and 
fancifal details founded on French Renais- 
sance, the combination of the two elements 
being as piquant and striking in the architec- 
tural as in the social history of Scotland in 
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Among the courtyard castles which began 
to come into vogue in the fifteenth century, 
two of the most interesting are Doune and 
Tantallon, the latter named y Burns as a sort 
of emblem of endurance, in his prophecy of 
still greater perpetuity for the fame of Allan 
Cunningham,— 


“‘ The teeth o’ time may gnaw Tantallon, 
But thou’s for ever.” 


Edinburgh Castle is naturally the subject 
of a lengthy description and many illustrations, 
for which we must refer the reader to Messrs. 
MacGibbon and Ross’s pages. We give the 
illustration of Stirling Castie as an example of 
the courtyard form, showing the old form of 
round towers flanking the gateway, and the 
more refined-looking architecture of the court- 
_— buildings within and showing over them. 

he circular flanking towers, however, are here 
more or less of w survival, and not of the 
ancient date which might at first sight be given 
to such a feature ; and the upper portions and 
battlements are (as the sketch otaile indicates) 
@ restoration, and a very weak one. 

The authors merit the thanks of all archi- 
tectural readers, professional and amateur, for 
the production of a very well-studied and 
illustrated handbook of a most interesting 
class of ancient buildings, of which we hope to 


see the second and completing volume in due 
time. 
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EGYPT: IRRIGRATION REPORT 
FOR 1885.* 


T the present time, while there has 
been, and still is, so much heated 
discussion as to the English occupa- 
tion, and predominance of English 
BE influence in Egypt, and so much scepticism 
5 re Ea abroad as to the degree of benefit derived from 
AEST, English guidance in the affairs of that country, 
ihe it is refreshing to be able to turn to one docu- 
ment about which, at all events, there can be 
no mistake, and which tells its tale of accom- 
plished facts in plain, straightforward, and un- 
varnished lan . The Irrigation Report, 
drawn up by the Under-Secre of State in 
the Public Works Ministry, Colonel Scott 
Moncrieff, for the year 1885, has lately found 
its way to this country, and we have no doubt 
- |that a brief summary of its contents will be of 
interest to many readers of the Builder. At 
the outset, however, we must express regret 
that the Report is not accompanied by a map, 
, ‘ as, without its help, it is impossible to identify 
Gage the localities in which the works enumerated 

og are situated. We can only suppose that the 
document was originally intended not to travel 
beyond the limits of the official circle, or, at all 
events, beyond those of Egypt itself. If so, 
it is a pity, as every piece of reliable informa- 
tion like this Report will be welcomed in 
England, and increase the interest that is 
widely felt inall circles in regard to the country 
with which vari: has lately been so deeply and 

ely connected. 

rhe Report opens by observing that the 
system nae begun in the previous year 
was prosecuted throughout 1885, many im- 
provements being introduced as occasion pre- 
i sented, and as the irrigation officers uired a 

= better knowledge of the country. Notwith- 
standing that there was a very much smaller 
volume of water in the summer, its distribu- 
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Borthwick Castle. 


that the main block | 


opposite sides being parallel but the | 
not equal: a hava auebebie adopted merely | 
because the conformation of the ground 
rendered it easier to build it so. The tower is” 
L-shaped on plan, the re-entering angle being | 
On the opposite side from the view. _ The 
walls are 10 ft. thick, and the place was in its 
time a very strong one of the kind. The 
original entrance was on the further and 
precipitous side of the site. 

authors go on to illustrate some cases 
of keep towers of this kind, which have 
become the nucleus for much more extended 
buildings grouped around them, such as 
Crichton and Castle Campbell ; but these 
kind of additions were not developed till a 
later period. It is by these later extensions 
to fourteenth-century keeps that we obtain 





use to remark on the fine example 

ear we Bort alluded to, and of a “ 

illustration is reproduced. It would be difficu : 
to find a more striking instance of stern “ 

d architectural expression produced simply 


y the disposition of masses of building. It is 


The noteworthy that these twin towers are not 
exactly twin, one being 
other and projecting 


a little wider than the 
a little greener 
more from indifference or accicen 
congo Bg As an instance of the — 
engineering of the builders, the lower port o* 
in the basement of the gate tower (seen be ty . 
view) is built parallel with the slope of t . . 
leading up to the castle, so that the whole hi 
becomes a glacis to it. The authors mention 
that the building shows — of wag oy 
arrangements than the Du 
sulies of le date sometimes get credit for. 





so much better managed that a larger 
oe cotton was irrigated than had ever 
before been reached. The Barrage (weir) during 
1884 had sustained a head of about 7°25 ft. ; 
last year this was increased to 10 ft., so that 
all the canals received a considerable additional 
supply. Three temporary dams also were 
erected at points lower down the river, so as 
to allow as little as possible of the precious 
water to escape to the sea. The Nile began 
to rise at Wady Halfa on the 16th of June, 
and passing Assouan on the 22nd, it reached 
Cairo on the Sth of July, the last gate of 
the Barrage, which is twelve miles lower down, 
not being removed till the 24th. The festival 
of opening Khalig-el-Masri, which admits 
water into the canal on the right bank at Cairo, 


* Irrigation Report for 1985, Cairo: National Printing 
Office, 1896 R 
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took place on the 5th of August, a date some- 
whet’ enlliet than usual. The flood was & 
favourable one, for while in the pre 
01,624 feddans (acres) in Upper Egypt ¥ 
not touched by the Nile flood, and so remained 
barren. in 1885 there was not a single acre 
that had not received water. 

The manner in which the Barrage was 
enabled to stand the pressure of the addi- 
tional head of water was by the construction 
of a second, or supplementary bar, of 
stone on the flooring, by which means th 
pressure was divided. The cost of this 
arrangement was only 7,6271, and as all the 
stone was afterwards utilised in strengthening 
the down-stream apron of the ~ the 
advantage of the greatly-increased su of 
water was gained at a nominal outlay. It is 
singular that so simple and obvious an e ient 
had not been tried before. One of the two 
large canals which supply the , vat wed gy 
Sharkieh was this year cleared by in- 
stead of by the customary corvée la ; though, 
owing to the dredger not being well adapted to 
the work, the expense of excavation Was con- 
siderable. It is stated that a new drainage 
system was opened out this year in 
province. It sounds s that such works 
should be required in a rainless country ; but 
whenever artificial irrigation is resorted to 
drainage is always required as an accompani- 
ment. By another important alteration in 
certain canals, the silt clearances, which used 
to amount to 903,000 cubic metres, represent- 
ing corre labour to a value of about 45,000/., 
were reduced to 106,000 cubic métres, repre- 
senting about 6,300/. The cost of the alterations 
themselves amounted to 10,0007. In another 
case the silt clearances were reduced from 
&0,000 to 5,300 cubic métres, and an increase 
of about tenfold obtained in the volume of water 
supplied. The two provinces, Menufieh and 
Sharkieh, are those which have profited most 
from the use of the Barrage. The great Central 
Canal, which in 1882 only took in 4,300,000 
cubic métres per day, in 1885carried 10,500,000 
cubic métres, which, being distributed in the 
branch canals by new connecting links, in- 
creased their supply, much to the benefit of the 
crops dependent thereon. It appears, however, 
that, owing to the exceptionally low volume in 
the river, those benefits were not conferred 
without some injury resulting from the abstrac- 
tion of so much larger a quantity, and nearly 
9,000 acres of rice land were rted to have 
suffered. Even if this were below the mark, 
Col. Moncrieff “can state fearlessly that at 
least ten times the area derived great benefit, 
and that a very large tract, especially in the 
province of Sharkieh, received water for the 
summer crop which had never received it 
before.” A very important innovation was 
made during the year in substituting money 
payments for silt clearances i of re- 
moving them by the employment of the 
corre in the Assiont district. A grant 
of 15,284/. was made by the Treasury for 
the excavation of 397,632 cubic métres, 
being, it is said, probably the first time that 
the State had ever paid for earthwork done in 
Upper Egypt. It was a large sum to lay out, 
but if it has been the forerunner of a total 
abolition of the baleful system of com 
labour hitherto customary, it will prove to have 
been money well spent. Much discussion 
appears to have taken place on that subject 
during the year, and much of the injustice and 
abuse connected with it having been brought 
to light, permission was obtained from the 
Ministry to try an experiment for its redemp- 
tion in certain villages of the province of 
Gharbieh, by converting the assumed value of 
corvée leviable into a rate on the land. With 
much difficulty, and in spite of strenuous 
sition, one of the officers, Mr. Wileocks, 
managed to maintain his canals without an 
corte. In 1884 the corrée was equivalent to 
an army of 165,000 men working for 100 
days. In 1885 it was equivalent to an army 
of only 117,700 men working for the same 
time. The country then was benefited in 1885 
over 1884 by en, Peco of 48,000 men for 100 

ays, 

In protcction against the Nile inundation 
the sum of 61,5501. was expended as against 
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The yield of the harvest is naturally 
upon as the measure of successful irrigation 
that | operations, but in there is no great 

credit to be obtained a plentiful cereal 


crop, for there is always abundance of water 
ee ee It is the culture of cotton 
and sugar-cane, iri ost water 
when the river is at ie ogy Boy wig we 
test. In this respect, the Report states, the 
cotton cropof 1885 was adisappointment. In 
3,650,000 kantars, 13 cont, higher t 
had ever been Known’ before. In, 1880 the 
area sOWn Was as i y greater. 
The water-supply was more abundant. All 
seemed prosperous till the end of August, 
when a series of fogs set in, the cotton worm 
began its ra and where a yield of 4 or 5 
kantars had expected, crop was 
not more than 2 or 3. Finally, the price in 
the market being very low, and at 
—_ _ of — Arg a the cultivator, in- 
stead of waiting for his pickings, ~ ey 
up the cotton plants and sowed wheat. 
seems to have been injured by the inferiorit 
of the seed sown, bey ouabaeamuion ta tal 
and by defective drainage, the last of which 
causes is in process of being remedied. 
Amongst the final paragraphs of the Report, 
the important announcement is made that, on 
July 27th, a decree was issued granting 
million sterling to the Public Works Ministry 
for the improvement of irrigation works. 
Additional officers were at once obtained from 
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of improving and extending the supply of water 
for irrigation : one, the construction of a new 
weir, to be built across the Nile below Benha, 
some miles lower down the river than 
Barrage ; the other, the excavation of a lar 
new canal from the eastern end of that 
° ing canals. The latter 
been decided on as preferable. 


The of this pa barge | 
a sati proof of the activity an - 
ness of the Public Works Department 


and augurs well for a steady dev 
ment of the agricultural revenue of Egy 
The rulers of country ry n may 
to thank the Government of India for 
— officers which it has sent 
and, as far as the Irrigation Branch 
State, at least, is concerned, there can 
one opinion as to the success of the gu 
pmatr one Government in Egyptian 
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succinct manner by Mr. inslow, 
berrister-at-iaw, in the new volume of “The 
Year’s Art for 1887,” which we believe i« now 
ready. The volume contains some other im- 
portant new features,and is published by J. 8. 
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TWO DECISIONS ON THE LAW oF 
LIGHT. 
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The first a imperane 
_ seems to lay down s definite principle 
which t 
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p. 238) ; in 
the same ; Reports, at p, 
471. Harris v. De Pinna was an appeal from 
a judgment 9 Justice Chitty, open whose 
decision, when it was given, we briefly com 
mented. That decision raised saslien 
to what is i ' 
the third 

structure in 
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as Lord Justice 
not follow that because 
some one moment or another 
to enjoy the full flood 
through an unin- 
fe ee nen wth woall 
a . } t which wou 
mt otherwise a man could not 
without fear of losing bis 
must look at the whole 
been a continuous 
ears.” Thus Lord 
ins the strict principle 
ustice Cotton and himself, 
from the two jadgments that 
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been for this circumstance it seems clear that 
to have granted an injunction in 
damages would not have been a just eci 
because, to apply Mr. Justice Pearson's judg- 
ment, this wom a where os Ley | 

be compensa money, @ here, Sp 

of the Vimination of the light, his building 
would remain “substantially useful to him.” 
It shows the danger, at any rate, of continuing 


to build after a warning, on the chance that a 
Judge will award only. In regard to 
judicial discretion on matters 


the question of 
of fact, it is wholly impossible to foretell what 


the decision will and, therefore, unless the 
plaintiff is sa with an undertaking by 
the defendant to pa if they are 
awarded at the trial by the Judge, it is most 
imprudent to continue a building on the chance 
of there being no order made to pull it or part 
of it down. 








NOTES. 


FEW days will usher in a year 
which will be noteworthy for the 
immense number and variety of 
the schemes to commemorate Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee ; and if a list could 


be drawn up of the different pro- 
d or already adopted ut Great 
ritain, we should astonished at the 


be 
range of subjects ted by local taste or 
convenience. One however, is certain, 
that, whether in London or the provinces, an 
extraordinary impetus will be given tothe build- 
ing and contracting trades, and that no man, 
willing and able to work, will have the least 
opportunity of saying that he could not meet 
with employment. Monuments, statues, public 
parks and gardens, baths and washhouses, 
churches, libraries, hospitals, assembly-rooms, 
town-halls, &c., will spring —— year like 
mushrooms, not to mention great central 
schemes of the Church House and the Imperial 
Institute. Some of the proposals, of course, 
are more or less catchpenny, such as the tower, 
400 ft. in height, which is to rise from St. 
Martin’s-lane, and to dwarf every building in 
London by its lofty hideousness, without a 
shadow of justification in the way of utility, 
either for the service of art or humanity. Of all 
the proposals that we have yet heard, Hereford- 
shire may be co on having one of 
the most definite and desirable. The Dean 
and Chapter have issued an appeal for funds 
(35,0001, we believe, is the sum named) to 
enable them to rebuild the west front of the 
cathedral, which fell down exactly 100 years 
ago, crushed by the western tower, that was 
too heavy for its foundation. This front is 
thought to have been built by Bishop Robert 
de Lorraine or Lozing, who was consecrated by 
Archbishop Lanfrane in 1079, and it is said 
to have been the most perfect specimen of 
arcade work in the kingdom. The defaulting 
tower was built about 1320. Included in the 
proposed undertaking is the refacing of the 
great central tower, which is showing many 
signs of decay. Fortunately, the mischief is 
external, and there is no fear of its sharing the 
fate of the western tower, which was made 
nig, Sate 1843 _ 1847 by Mr. Cotting- 
ham. Including his, the proposed restoration, 
if carried out, aT abe the fourth, the other 
two bearing the names of Wyatt and Sir 
Gilbert Scott. Over 60,000# has already been 
spent, principally during the time of Deans 
Mereweather mt Dawes, between 1842 and 
1563, and although the sum asked for now is 
certainly large, Hereford Cathedral is worth 


it all, 








(JONSIDERABLE improvements are being 
carried out at Winchester Cathedral. The 
northern part of the churchyard is being 
planted, and the Dean and Chapter hope to 
make the poe round the cath and 
complete improvements in the course of 
the winter. The dangerous high wall at the 
east end of the northern churchyard is to be 
removed and a substantial iron — will 
take its place, which will y benefit the 
aspect of that somewhat forsaken district of 
the city. The new path will give the 
public a broad and pleasant walk all round the 
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cathedral ; the turf will be reduced to order and 

clearance of more of the soil which impedes 
the view of the original level of the Norman 
work will be carried out. The Dean and Chapter, 
at whose instance this is going forward, also 


pro to prosecute further investigations 
underground in the hope of finding the founda- 


Swithun’s Chapel and of the 
curious Anglo-Saxon tower Mlescribed by the 
Monk Westan in the tenth century. These 
works will cost about 200/., and subscriptions 
towards the expense will be gladly received by 
the Dean. The small charge customarily made 
for showing the cathedral crypt to visitors has 

duced a sum sufficient to pay for the re- 

ilding of one bay of Walkeline’s Lady-chapel 
which was left unfinished last winter, and it 
has also defrayed half the cost of the hand- 


some tomb in which will be deposited the | al 


remains of Bishop Peter Courtenay, whose 
coffin was found last December in the eastern- 
most part of the —_ During recent excava- 
tions a trench was driven due north from the 
north-west door of the church, because con- 
stant tradition affirms that at that spot, just 
under the drip of the eaves of the roof, St. 
Swithun was buried in obedience to his own 
orders. The trench crossed the exact spot in 
which the saint is said to have lain until St. 
Ethelwold translated the remains to the new 
church. At a depth of 9 ft. below the present 
surface, and well beneath some chalk cists con- 
taining bodies which have rested there for 
many hundred years, an iron ring nearly 4 in. 
in diameter, with a staple of 5 in. in length 
attached to it, was exhumed by the excavators. 
In this much-corroded piece of antiquity, those 
who care to do so may recognise a veritable 
relic of the sepulchre of St. Swithun, which had 
a ring of this nature securely fastened into the 
top of the massive block of stone which formed 
the corner of the saint’s sarcophagus, and which 
was miraculously drawn with ease from its 
position and replaced securely in position by a 
certain aged smith in token of the divine 
command laid upon him to initiate the busi- 
ness of translating the remains to a more 
honourable position in the church. 


ny eee ee ee 


T is curious to notice how often the desire of 
great capitals is to be connected directly 
with the sea, as though it were the one thing 
needful to make the situation complete. 
Amsterdam some years ago fulfilled this con- 
dition, although it really was a port previously, 
but with a roundabout outlet. Paris and 
Manchester are both at work with the same 
object, and now we hear the same of Brussels, 
where proposals have been made to the 
municipality by an English company to con- 
struct a canal to the Scheldt, a a depth of 
métres, and quays sufficiently spacious to 
cllow on sion a 2,500 tons burden each, 
to lie alongside ; the whole to be connected 
with the great Belgian railway lines. An im- 
rtant undertaking is about to be commenced 
in South Russia, by the cutting of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Perekop, to connect the 
Sea of Azoff with the waters of the Black Sea. 
This will save 100 _ of very rough — 
and especially the dangerous passage 0 
Kertch, which in winter is often closed by 
ice. By this canal, the coalfields of the 
Donetz basin would be brought into the 
market, while the coal and salt trades of 
Odessa would be revolutionised. 





WE have not as yet had an opportunity of 
seeing in situ the large series of mosaics, 
from designs furnished by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, which have just been completed on the 
wall of the nave of Chester Cathedral. The 
cartoons we have seen at Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell’s ; they give the facsimile of the tessere 
work. The subjects are from the Old Testa- 
ment, and consist of four large figures © 
Abraham, Moses, David, and Elijah, each be- 
tween two scenes from their respective “ne 
The life of Abraham is illustrated by t e 
Sacrifice of Isaac and the Burial of Sarah ; 
that of Moses by the finding of the cradle 
and the scene where Aaron and Har held up 
his hands ; that of David by David before 
Saul (after the slaughter of the Philistine) and 
by his grief over the death of Absalom ; that 


fj will, it is 
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‘of Elijah by the scene with the on 
the way to Horeb and the scene with in 
Naboth’s vineyard. The tone of colour is 
generally somewhat similar to that which we 
have been accustomed to in Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell’s windows, rather subdued and cool in 
general effect ; and this kind of colour scheme 
suits well with the material employed, Messrs. 
Burke’s marble mosaic ; of course, the effect 
is rw 8 different from that of Venetian mosaic, 
and there may be something in the claims 
which have been inserted in some dail papers, 
that this is more suitable to a Northern 
cathedral than the gold and brilliant colouring 
of the Venetian mosaic ; at least, so far as 
this, that we very seldom are allowed in this 
country to carry out a complete scheme of 
polychromatic decoration, and Venetian mosaic 
most requires to be part of such a scheme, 
where everything is in harmony. There is 
no advantage, 2s seems to be supposed, in the 
fact that large tesserae are employed (as in the 
Roman mosaic pavements), unless the work is 
at a very considerable distance from the eye ; 
on which head we have seen no information. 
If these mosaics are near the ground-line of 
the cathedral, beneath the windows, the tesserx 
are unquestionably too large for a good effect 
in such a position. 


R. JOHN HONEYMAN, of Glasgow, 
has published a paper on “ The Incidence 
of Taxation as affecting the Housing of the 
Poor.” It was originally read at a meeting of 
the Architectural Section of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow on December 15th. The 
object of the paper is to show that the rating 
of houses is a hardship on the poor, and that 
the nominal payment of house-rates by land- 
lords is, in fact, a payment by the tenant, on 
whom the burden ultimately falls in the shape 
of rent. Mr. Honeyman exemplifies the un- 
righteousness of house-rates by the instance of 
a thrifty mechanic who lives in a house and 
pays rates, and a thriftless workman who lives 
in lodgings and pays none. It is disappoint- 
ing, however, to find that when Mr. Honeyman 
me himself the question, “How can the 
necessary taxes be raised in any other way /” 
His answer is, “It must be evident to you 
that it is quite impossible for me to enter on 
that subject to-night.” It is altogether useless 
to show that a tax to raise necessary funds is 
burdensome and injurious in its consequences, 
if a better plan in place of it is not suggested. 
Mr. Honeyman’s es is interesting and sug- 
gestive, but the absence of an alternative 
scheme causes it to be of little practical 
value. 


is Government of India has lately pub- 
lished two official returns of the agricul- 
tural implements and machines which have 
been introduced into India since the year 
1882-83, and which have met with more or less 
success. Out of sixteen different ploughs, the 
“Duplex,” Watt's “Turn Plough,” and the 
“Swedish Plough,” seemed to have yielded 
the best results, but the latter has been found 
too heavy for ordinary - sized cattle. The 
implement which apparently suits the means 
of the cultivator best is the “ —— Plough,” 
manufactured at the Government Iron Works 
at Burrakur, and described as “a soil-inverting 
cast-iron plough.” Its very low cost, 6s. to 
10s., puts it within the reach of the humblest, 
and that its economy is appreciated is 
evidenced by the fact that 212 ploughs 
were sold in the first two months of its 
introduction ; the best possible test of its 
suitability and efficiency. Of irrigating 
machines, the Cawnpore chain-pump seems 
the favourite, but its price, 5/. 10s. is 
rather too high to allow of its being very 
generally used. Attempts to reduce its cost 
said, be made at er! Burrakur 
‘orks. Messrs. Hunt & Co.’s chafi-cutter, as 
reer by the Director of Agriculture and 
Commerce, is “getting very popular.” As yet 
there is not much demand for other kinds of 
‘mplements, such as harrows, corn-shellers, 
and thrashing-machines. But machinery con- 
nected with sugar-manufacture meets with 
demand, especially cane-crushing mills, evapo- 
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introduction of machinery in agricultural 
operations marks a new era in India, for, 
independent of their poverty, the native culti- 
vators are very conservative in adhering to the 
methods and customs of their forefathers. At 
the same time they are intelligent — to 
appreciate such innovations as are likely to 
conduce to or add to their prosperity, and 
the machines which combine efficiency wi 








moderate cost will be most acceptable, so that | pleted 


facturers in England who are desirous of 
me a market onan will do well to 
keep those two essential conditions always 
in view. 





E hear that the Society of Arts have 
obtained leave from the Benchers to set 

up a plaque, or tablet, at Lincoln's Inn in 
memory of John Thurloe. Born in the year 
1616, at Abbots-Reading, Essex, whereof his 
father was rector, Thurloe entered of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was “ called” in 1647. Having been 
appointed receiver of the cursitor fines in 1648 
he in 1652 became Secretary to the Cou 
of State ; and in December of the followi 
year, a protectorate having been d 
Secretary of State to Oliver Cromwell. He 
filled that office under Richard Cromwell (who, 
by the way, was in after years a student, like 
to his father, at this same Inn) until range, | 
1660, when Thomas Scott replaced him. He 
died in 1668, and lies beneath Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel. The chambers to be distinguished 
are the ground-floor set at No. 24, we 
(olim Gate House-court), their windows . 
ing upon Chancery-lane. These he tenanted 
during the period 1646-1659. pete ee 
to the highly important and confidential 
business which passed through Thurloe’s 
hands, much of it being secret service, it is 
scarcely wah ge — rooms 
the affairs ‘ 
were for a while con teases ake 
had chambers in Dial - court, since known 
as No. 13, Old-square. In a false ceiling 
of No. 13 were accidentally found, temp. 
William IIL, the collection now known 
as the “Thurloe State Papers,” which Dr. 
Birch edited in seven volumes, folio, 1742. 
Subsequent chroniclers have confounded, or 


rather treated as one, the two sets of chambers. | i 
We believe that the numbers of the staircases | i 


have not been changed. The No. 13 of 
Thurloe’s and Dr. Birch’s days was pulled 
down in the autumn of 1881 for the lengthen- 
ing westwards of the chapel. 


[™ the lest issue of the Mittheilungen of the 

German Archeological School at Athens 
(1886, IL), a very remarkable grave-relief is 
published, of a style so far unique. The sub- 
ject represented is a warrior, with spear, shield, 





and helmet, in the act of trampling on a fallen | d 


foe. Though we have a number of grave- 
reliefs with somewhat analogous representa- 
tions, ¢.g., the famous Dexileos stele, — are 
always monumental in character, as 
regards the fallen as well as the victorious 
warrior. Here we have the scene represented 
from the point of view of the situation. 
The execution is as singular as the conception 
of the scene. It is simply a drawing in stone 
as thoroughly pictorial in manner as the bulk 
of the reliefs so far known to us are sculptural. 
The effect on the eye in the excellent auto- 
type published in the Mittheilungen is so 
foreign that at first sight one is tempted to 
think that the relief is not Greek at all. A 
closer inspection corrects the error, but leaves 
the impression that this is Greek painting, not 
Greek sculpture. The relief gives occasion to 
an interesting paper by Dr. Loewy on the 
connexion between the sister arts of relief 
working and painting. We may add that the 
stele is inscri Ar\ciac @uxevc. It was found 
at Corinth, and is now in the Central Museum. 
It is a specimen that should, we think, find 
its way rapidly into cast museums, if only 
from its remarkable technique, and with a 
View to correcting any too narrow view of the 
scope and manner of Greek relief work. 





'HE statement made by M. de 
T the ts of re St ee gy 
meeting of the Geographical Society at Paris 
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the canal.” But the object of ng locks is 
to diminish the excavati 
th| of the canal. If the latter were so far 


i 


as to allow of the passage of shippi 
it would be not only unnecessary, but ot 
cable, to insert locks later 


i 


through a series of locks has always been 
pete ype, etipmeertiy 5 ee erent! 
canal; and the report of July was taken 
to intimate that M. ag 
i ad 


a Se opting his | trations, 
expedient. But to open canal first, and 


then to make locks in it, is a proposal which 
it is impossible to comprehend. 





models in of medals commemorating the 
Majesty the Queen. The Society 
intends issuing casts in bronze of the success- 
ful competitions. The Hon. C. W. F 
Deputy-Master of the Mint, is President of 
the Society, and the Honorary Secretaries are 
Mr. R. 8. Poole and Mr. H. A. Grueber, of the 
British Museum. The competition will be 
open to all artists and students. 


ASES with Corinthian inscriptions are still 
ir epigraphical value 





ofa myth. Such is the case with the interest- 
ing Corinthian vase from the Louvre, which 
Dr. Graef publishes in the Jahrbuch of the 
Sas cneup cumeected ts toes tae Goa 
scene represented is ing in wait 
for Thetis: from a careless reading of 


scene of Peleus and.Thetis is very well known, 
and hitherto it has been customary to consider 
this as the rude and earlier form of presenta- 
tion. The surprise scene, as we have it in 
the famous polychrome Cameiros vase of the 
British Museum, was regarded as a softer . 
iginating in later days. We now see 
the Cameiros “ ise” type is only the late 
descendant of a long line of ancestors. The 
iscovery is certainly a warning to vase-students 
to be careful in their statements as to the 
priority of certain With the Corinthian 
vase Dr. Graef publi the fragments of a 
very charming, fine red-figcred vase, now in 
the possession of Dr. Heydemann at Halle ; it 
was found at Ruvo, and in date stands about 
midway between the Corinthian and the 
Cameiros vases. 





E same number of the Jahrbuch contains 

a note by Dr. Furtwangler worthy of 
attention, on the celebrated bronze “ i 
boy” of Berlin, which has mcstiliy: teed ae 
much attention. Dr. Furtwangler publishes a 
gem of the Stosch collection, which must long 
ago have excited attention but that it is cata- 
logued under the erroneous title, “ Prométhée 
debout attaché aux rochers.” It represents a 
boy in the conventional attitude of prayer, 
with the hands uplifted in a pose closely 

asescting palette tee as, geen 

y-in int is 
echoes in style not the Berlin bronse, wai 
is late and soft in character, but rather some 
earlier embodiment of the same type, probably 
of Polycleitean date. 


HE new National Liberal Club-house, 








situate at the junction of Whitehall-place | ¢ 


with the Victoria Embankment, and of which 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., is the archi- 
tect, is rapidly approaching compk tion, and it 
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is that the building will be avai 
uaiein. 9 Meee one ns 








contains a vure of 
Meissonier’s finest w the ewse of“ Los* 
his white horse, with the title “j8}4”. 
and the —— number starts with an 
r. Murray from 
Luke Fildes’s “ Venetians.” ane ~ 


4 hese Christmas number of the Art Journg! 
fine 
on 





E year’s number of the Portfolio is 4 
beautiful volume in regard to the illus. 
not without matter of permanent 

interest also in the let Among articles 
interesting to architectural readers are those on 
“ Hatfield House” and on “ The Borough, Old 
and New” (both very well illustrated). Among 
the landscape illustrations are some very fine 
and effective mezzotints, especially one by Mr. 
Brandard, after Rembrandt's “Tobias and the 





ONORARY Secretaries of Provincial 
Architectural Societies seem, on the whole, 

to take life easily, if we may judge by their 
deliberation in news of their 
rene nt In came ger for 
example, is a very brief paragraph, giving an 
account of a eee i age 
a incial society, on ay, last 
rH, ma forwarded to = on the Friday 
morning following, too of course, for 
ceoiian in last nan gm This is 
uncommon experience. Hon. Secretaries who 
send news of this kind seem ly to take 
two or three days to think about it first. The 
uence is that their missives have fre- 


uently to be to the of what 
5 vulgarly called’ “tale news,” information 


which is out of date. A brief résumé of what 
is id at a meeting may be of 
interest if sent at once, but in most cases it 1s 
little interest the week after. Hon. 

note 








THE PARLIAMENT- AND GREAT GEORGE. 
STREETS SITE AGAIN. 


Txis debateable ground is again the subject 
of projected improvements. It will be remem- 
bered that just two years ago a scheme was 
promulgated by a or oy,“ the construction 
of a new street from Parliament-street 
Delahay-street (opening into the latter at 
point over against No. 15), and for the widen- 
ing of those thoroughferes, together with 
Charies-street. Statutory notices bave just 
boon given fer enother BU, sieo promote: 7 © 
com » con mi provisions, 
bat with the schotieaiies ie two new streets 
from Charles-street to Great George-strect, 
and Great George-street to Broad Sanctuary, 
in lieu of that from Delahay-street to Parlia- 
ment-street. The company propose to widen 
Parliament-street along its western side for the 
whole length between Charles-street and 
Parliament-square, to move farther south- 
wards the existing line of Charles-street oppos'te 
to the Local Government offices; and to widen 
Delahay-street for the whole of its eastern side, 
and along its western side from No. 9 south- 
wards. This last-named operation will serve 0 
straighten the existing elbow in that thorough- 
fare. Powers will be asked for authority for 
compulsory purchase of lands, 4c. required for 
the works, and for exemption from the provisions 
of section 92 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845. Clauses will be inserted in tebe 
for conferring its powers on a compe 

thereunder, or upon trustees for 

out any national or public work oF 

object, upon the Commissioners of Woods, 
orests, 


— , -_ ow ee ek oe lel oe lO Uae 
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site for the Queen’s Jubilee Church House, or 
the Imperial and Colonial Institute. —_ 

Parliament-street was built in the middle of 

tu arsuant to an Act 28 and 29 
last century, Pp - 
George IT., c. 38, as an approach to Labelye’s 
(Old) Westminster Bridge, which was opened 
for trafic on November 17,1750. About this 
time the Woolstaple,—its round tower and 
water-gate destroyed for the bridge’s western 
abutment,—gave way to Bridge-street, whereof 
only the northera side remains, and that 
entirely rebuilt. Some thirty years previous! 
had been pulled down the King’s Gate, in King- 
street, which stood by the opening into Downing- 
street. This gate should not be confounded with 
the Cockpit or “ Holbein’s” Gate by Whitehall. 
At that point branched off eastwards a narrow 
thoroughfare, skirting the old Palace bowling- 
green and Lord Loudoun’s house, and com- 
municating through Bennett’s-court and 
Brewer’s-yard with Cannon-row, and so on to 
the Staple. Between the narrow thoroughfare 
and King-street ran numerous bye-ways, such 
as (counting southwards) Petitioner’s-alley, 
Rhenish Wine-yard, Stephen’s-alley, White 
Horse-yard, and Clinker’s-court. All these, 
together with the market just south of Clinker’s- 
court, and Lord Rochester’s house at the northern 
apex, have been obliterated by Parliament-street. 
In tracing the growth and prosperity of West- 
minster, chroniclers scarcely make enough of 
the circumstance that ite im must have 
been much enhanced by the establishment of 
the Staple, in close proximity to the Minster 
and the Palace. We read that in 1353, King 
Edward IJ]. provided for the repairs of the 
Strand by levying certain duties on the wool 
and other merchandise carried, be it by water 
or by land, to Westminster Staple. And, further, 
that the traffic resulted in such an increase of 
the rents along the highway that the residents 
were called upon to themselves pave the rest of 
the way, whilst the balance was to be spent 
upon a bridge (i.e. landing-stage, or stairs) 
near to the Palace and Staple. We read in 
Mackenzie Waleott’s “ Memorials of West- 
minster” (1851) that the Act 27 Edward III., 
st. 2, cap. 1, made Westminster one of the 
ten towns in England wherein the staple or 
market, removed from Bruges, might be held 
for wool, leather, woolfels (fleeces), lead, and 
other commodities. The Mayor of the Steple 
and his Court had a jarisdiction, ad hoc, extend- 
ing from Tot-hill to Temple Bar. 

The southern end of King-street opened into 
Union-street close by Richard Il.’s “ High 
Tower,” or “ High Gate,” which formed the 
north-western entrance into New Palace-yard, 
and was taken down, teste Maitland, in 1706, as 
“having occasioned great obstruction to the 
Members of Parliament in their passage to and 
from their respective Houses.” Between Union 
and Downing streets the following thorough- 
fares led, westwards, into Delahay and Duke 
streets: —- Bell-alley, George Inn-yard, Blue 
Boar's Head Inn-yard, Antelope-alley, Gard- 
ners, or Gardener’s, lane, Charies-street, Rose 
and Crown-court (since Crown-street), Bell- 
yard, Sea-alley, Axe-yard (since Fladyer-street), 
and Doffin’s-alley. It will be seen that of these 
all from Charles-street to Downing-street are 
absorbed in the new Foreign, India, Colonial, 
and other offices block of buildings. Those 
south of Charles-street may yet be traced, 
with the exception of George Inn-yard and 
Bell-alley, which were supplanted by Great 
Creorge-street, in or about the year 1750. In 
his New View of London, 1708, Hatton describes 
Duke-street as “a spacious and pleasant street 
between St. James's Park, N., and Long Ditch, 
‘., mostly, especially the W. side, inhabited by 
persons of quality.” At that time it really lay 
between the western ends of Crown-court and 
blue Boar’s Head Inn-yard. Of the persons of 
quality, we may instance Matthew Prior,— 
where the Charles-street steps now lead down 
into the park; Bishop Stillingfleet, Archbishop 
Hutton, and Dr. Arnold, the musical com poser. 
To Lord Jeffercy’s house in Duke-street we 
recently adverted.* M. I. Brunel had offices 
here, at No. 18, and dates a letter hence on 
December 5, 1840. Delahay-street formerly 
opened into Long Ditch, which, terminating 
southwards at Broken-cross and the end of 
aneen (or Thieves’) lane, is now represented 
'y Princes-street. Long Ditch, with a part, 
how gone, of Delabay-street, marked the course 
re one of the streams forming the delta of the 
one Bourne, that flowed around Thorn-eye, the 





* Vide the Builder, Jane 5, 1886, 


y | 6 ft. below high-water mark. 
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island of brake and thorn. It co 
4 . ursed alo 

a s-lane, at the eastern end whteoal 

water was crossed by a foot bridge, giving 
parry ‘ into the Minster precincts, which is 
+ neg ve been provided by the pious care of 
rn ge-building consort of King Henry I. 

small arm from the river used to run up 
where is now Great t. The name 
of the qnondam Flood-street, between Dean’s- 
yard and Old Tothill-street, recalls the inunda- 
tions which often visited a site that lay nearly 
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A SANITARY REPORT. 


Tux substance of this report* ; , 
the state of the urban districts is, on thy’ wee 
satisfactory, that of the rural districts is as bad 
as it can be, and that the legislation of the last 
fourteen years might as well have not been 
passed. The cause of this state of things is the 
hostility and indifference to sanitation shown 
by rural sanitary authorities, who are chiefi 
composed of farmers. The Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, in condemning 
the conduct of the rural sanitary authorities 
blames the Local Government Board, by impli- 
cation ; for clause 299 of the Public Health Act 
1875, enacts “that when complaint is a 
to the Local Government Board that a local 
authority has made default in providing their 
district with sufficient sewers or with a sufficient 
supply of water, or in enforcing any provision 
which it is their duty to enforce, the Local 
Government Board shall make an order limiting 
a time for the performance of their duty in the 
matter of such complaint. If such duty is not 
performed by the time limited in the order, the 
Local Government Board may enforce the same 
by writ of mandamus, or may appoint some 
person to perform such duty, and shall by order 
direct that the expenses of performing the same, 
together with a reasonable remuneration to 
the person superintending such performance, 
shall be paid by the authority in default.” 
This provision is adead letter. At page 318 
the report relating to Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire, is, — “Kingsbridge in same state of 
bad drainage as when visited by Dr. Ballard 
in 1882, bat a drainage scheme said to be 
under consideration.” A drainage scheme 
was prepared several years ago and was 
shelved until after the visit of the inspector in 
1885. Since then satisfactory progress has 
been made in draining Kingsbridge and Dod- 
brocke, but the Local Government Board could, 
if they wished, have prevented years of delay, 
Another cause of complaint is the great amount 
of circumlocution and delay in getting sanitary 
improvements carried out. It often happens 
that when some sanitary improvement is re- 
solved upon, by the time the Local Govern- 
ment Board signify their approval a new Board 
is elected hostile to the policy of their pre- 
decessors, and the proposed improvement is 
consequently abandoned. Instances of this are 
numerous. At Birdbrook, near Haverhill, the 
inhabitants had no water but that which was 
obtained from polluted wells. Power to borrow 
3001., so as to abtain a better supply, was asked 
for, and in October, 1884, the Local Government 
inspector held an inquiry in the locality. 
Months then elapsed, and when the desired 
consent was granted a new Board had been 
elected, whose first proceeding was to shelve the 
echeme of their predecessors. A similar in- 
stance took place at Staines with regard to the 

rainaye. 
‘ The Public Health Act, 1848, enacted that, 
upon the petition of thirty, being not less 
than one-tenth of the inhabitants of any 

lace, or if it appeared from the returns of the 
Registrar-General that the death-rate of the 
district for the preceding seven years averaged 
over 23 in 1,000, an inspector would be sent to 
hold an inquiry, and if be reported it to be 
necessary a Local Board should be formed. The 
Local Government Act, 1858, altered this 
excellent arrangement by providing that we 
Local Board should be formed without the 
consent of a majority of owners and occupiers 
of the district, thus allowing the sanitary ot 
of a place to pees upon the wishes Pe 4 
majority of the in = who often refusec 

ny improvement. ‘ 

ae ogee ® ealth Act, 1845, provided that 
the Medical Officer of Health and Surveyor 





— , Survey made in 
a° Report on the vem 1088-8, By Dr. Ballard. 120 pp. 
London ; Hansard, 
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should not be removed without the consent of 
the general Board. The Public Health Act, 
1875, repeals that, except as far as regards any 
officer part of whose salary is paid out of 
moneys voted by Parliament. Attempts are 
often made to establish a similar security of 
tenure, but without any idea that it was for 
several years in operation. In 1872 another 
Public Health Act passed, dividing the country 
into urban and rural sanitary authorities, the 
rural authorities to be the Boards of Guardians. 
Medical officers and inspectors of nuisances 
were to be everywhere appointed, and great 
apparent activity prevailed. In a short time 
the salaries of the inspectors were reduced, and 
things lapsed into their former state. For 
instance, an inspector of nuisances was 
appointed for twelve months at a salary of 
1501., which, upon the expiration of the time, 
was reduced to 60/. Matters have gone on in 
the same way ever since. Generally speak- 
ing, the salaries and tenures of medical officers 
are so unsatisfactory that no one cares to 





¥| undertake the duties. The medical profession 


have frequently applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to alter the terms of their appoint- 
ments, but without success. The report alludes 
to the small salaries of Medical Officers of 
Health and the system of appointing them for 
limited periods, but does not cast the blame in 
the right quarter. For not carrying out sanitary 
legislation excuse may be made for those who 
are ignorant of its importance and wish to keep 
down the rates, but for the apathy and neglect 
of the Local Government Board there is rone, 








MARBLE: ITS USES AS SUGGESTED 
BY THE PAST. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the meeting of this Institute on Monday 
evening last, 

Mr. William Brindley, of the well-known firm 
of Farmer & Brindley, read a paper bearing 
the above title. Mr. Brindley’s remarks, the 
result of notes made during successive and 
repeated journeys through France, Italy, and 
South-Eastern Europe, were illustrated by a 
very fine collection of specimens, besides a large 
number of photographs and some drawings of 
pavements and wall decorations. 

The author commenced by reminding his 
audience that the name Marble, from the 
Greek Marmairo,—to g'eam, sparkle,—well ap- 
plied to the Grecian white marbles, which 
differed materially from those of Carrara. The 
Greeks, judging from their works in situ, cared 
only for white marble, with occasionally a 
plinth, step, or back of a sculptured frieze, of 
black, adding to its whiteness. Their temples 
in Sicily confirmed this, being coated with 
marmoratum, a white stucco, made of pounded 
white marble and lime putty, and rubbed toa 
fine marble-like surface, examples of which still 
existed at Girgenti. The Romans had continued 
the process at Pompeii. The Greek’s quarrying 
was farther proof of his love for white, the 
grandest quarries extant being those of Pen- 
telicus. The ancient marble-pitched slide, for 
lowering the blocks, still existed on Mount 
Pentelicus, and a small groove for the con- 
veyance of water from quarry to quarry could 
still be traced. The vein ae —— —— 

eat qu itched into the mountam, where 
the aake ball foliowed it, producing a huge 
cave, from which they seemed to have obtained 
their best statuary for sculpture. The débris 
of the floor was now concreted togethe-, 
the stalagmitic cement being of _pure crys- 
talline marble. After a description of the 
quarry and its marbles, the author mentioned 
the base rock of the Acropolis of Athens, 
a solid mass of rich coloured marble, which, 
although on the spot, had been discarded by 
the Greeks. The Parthenon and other build- 
ings on the Acropolis were of an ivory-white 
marble, which, under the blue of an Athenian 
sky, produced a most grand and impressive 
effect. Although white marble only had been 
used by the Greeks, it was not from dislike to 
colour, but the opposite: to enable them to 
apply whatever colour they chose. pap 
remains proved that they used colour an 8° d 
freely, and many of the broad Doric mouldings 
were, he thought, designed specially to ee 
colour. veneer = eg ots Te a t 

k had executed as delica 
80% be accomplished, while he used the dr-Il 
far more dexterously than any modern re 
The Romans seemed to have introduced coloured 
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marbles in monumental works after their con- 
quest of Egypt, whence they derived the first 
ideas of monolith columns. The Romans im- 
ported from every corner of their vast empire 
the grandest and choicest materials for tem 
and palaces, an example we, a6 @ nation, might 
well follow. The early buildings of Rome con- 
tained few varieties of coloured marbles, the 
number increasing as the colonies matured. 
The monoliths in St. Peter's ~~ — nag 
were cut from the quarry orta San 
as was the immense basin discovered - by 
Mr. Wood at Ephesus. In the ancient 
quarry in Tunis, which supplied the giallo 
antico, and varieties of rose and orange 
brescias, the Romans had cut a large portion of 
the mountain away, and one could distinctly 
see whence they had cut their monolith columns, 
and hewn them roughly into shape whilst 
attached to the rock. These quarries had been 
specially protected by a massive wall, remains 
of which stil! existed, together with ruins of 
the adjoining Roman city, but no marble was 
used in their construction, it being reserved for 
Rome, where 172 columns of it were still extant. 
The pavement in the Basilica Julia was mostly 
composed of it, and also the columns in St. 
John Lateran, the Pantheon, and the Arch of 
Titus. Most of the coloured marbles in Italy 
had, no doubt, been quarried during the time of 
the Cwesars. The ancient quarries of Egyptian 
or purple porphyry had not yet been found, for 
the statements of modern writers as to their 
locality were incorrect, Syenite granite being 
mistaken by most of them for the more valuable 
material. Nothing could approach the purple 
porpbyry in colour, firmness of grain, or dura- 
tility, and colamns wrought 1,900 years ago 
still retained their freshness of colour. It had 
been obtainable in very large sizes, only ex- 
ceeded by the granites of Egypt and the green 
Cipolline of Carystus, which latter was much 
appreciated by the Romans, for in Rome alone 
500 columns still remained; and good Cipollino 
was now again obtainable. The Romans, who 
had learned it from the Greeks, retained the 
employment of marble and the methods of 
working it just the same until the time of 
Justinian. When Constantine was converted, 
the Pagan temples which could not be 
to the Christian religion had been allowed to 
decay, and then seemed to become the quarries 
to supply materials for churches for nearly 
1,000 years. In the great sea wall of Constan- 
tinople, where it was partly broken down by 
the sea, columns used for bond could be seen, as 
well as the upper beds of carved capitals and 
the lower portions of moulded bases ; the carving 
of the capitals being as beautiful as it was 
various in design. The Byzantine interiors 
exhibited most charming examples of marble 
decoration, and it was instructive to note the 
small quantity of marble used, it being a thin, 
yet durable, applied decoration, showing no 
desire to appear anything different. Several 
smaller churches in Constantinople, like St. 
Sophia, showed skill in surface decoration, the 
walls being covered with oblong panels in tiers 
of rich marble, framed with narrow white 
mouldings and bands of a different colour, con- 
tinnous lines of colour on white being intro- 
duced between these panels, while the whole 
was surmounted by a marble mosaic frieze, 
with a cornice carved with small sharp tri- 
angular shadows. This system applied to St. 
Mark’s, Venice, but at Palermo the marble 
panels were more elaborately framed with bands 
of very choice mosaics. The marble balustrade 
round the gallery at St. Mark’s had probably 
been copied from St. Sophia. At St. Mark’s any 
early carved stene found had been walled in so 
as to beseen. The marble pavements of Greek 
temples were probably the earliest, and were 
usually thick slabs, white, and of large dimen- 
sions. The Greeks — perfected the tesselated 
mosaic pavements; from them the Romans 
gained their knowledge, brought to Rome ae 
of the beautiful pavements found in Greece 
and becoming proficient themselves in the art, 
used it throughout their empire, even in Britain ; 
but here, at their departure, it had fallen into 
disuse until a few yearsago. We had to thank 
_—— architects for the revival of this art, but 
crn pavements, owing to cheapness, were 
very inferior to the sndlens : an old tessera 


could be chopped into three modern ones. Good | i 


concrete foundations were necessary 

success of these pavements. Some ‘of re 
grandest pavements were the simplest, as those 
of the Basilica Julia at Rome, Sta. phia, and 
the one under the dome of St. Make The 
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author differed entirely from those who thought 


St. Mark’s pavement was al 
bent as at present: these slabs sawn 
a single block, the waste of working them 
crookedly would have prevented the gr 
opening out into one connected ; if 
pavement were ever repaired, he thought the 
broken slabs would be found level underneath, 
and if reversed would produce an even 
surface. After describing the pavement in 
the Basilica Julia, the author 
with an account of the mossic pavements 
of opus Alerandrinum, so various and plentifal 
in Italy, and of which we had a good 
example in Westminster Abbey. They were 
usually composed of but few colours, red and 
green porphyries with white bino for the 
mosaics. These pavements always been 
made out of old materials, and the variety of 
geometrical ign was truly amazing, some of 
the most beautiful being in Palermo. The 
white palambino was a limestone of pot-like 
texture. The great pavement of Sienna Cathe- 
dral, one of the finest a Renaissance works, 
consisted of pictorial subjects, in dark green 
marble and mastic inserted into thick slabs of 
white marble. Marble pavements in squares of 
black and white, introduced about the time of 
iano, had been largely used, as at 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick ; and in domestic 
work generally. The white tiles came 
from Italy and the black from Belgium. 
With the Dutch and Belgians these pave- 
ments had never fallen into disuse, and the 
demand was still greatforthem. Oar Mediaval 
builders had used coloured marbles very freely 
in church architecture, the retiring grey Pur- 
beck, Petworth, or Frosterley being used; and 
their work taught the value of greys, their 
colour, in arcading for instance, giving distance, 
but with quiet dignity, holding its own, as some- 
thing of extra value. The most satisfactory of 
the altars and monuments of the Italian Renais- 
gance were executed in white marble, with only 
one colour introduced for the columns, pilasters, 
meet gerne rae and the panels of base. 
Poli marbles and stone rarely went well 
together in the same work, but some marbles,— 
greys, reds, and Cipollinos,—looked very well 
dull-polished, and in that state would go better 
with stone. English alabaster was an excellent 
economical material to work with marble, and 
only used for inferior work, would, if 
carefully selected, and used where wet would 
not run over it, be found better than many 
stones, and keep its colour. It had been used 
for monumental work from a very early period, 
and the most delicate work had been executed 
in it. About the fourteenth century it came 
into general use in Derbyshire, and during the 
Elizabethan period was the material most used 
for important monuments. Memorial slabs of 
incised marble had preceded brasses, and were 
far superior to them. The English Renais- 
eance, culminating in the “Adam style,” had 
left us marble work in chimneypieces equal if 
not superior to anything on the Continent, the 
designs being good and suitable to the martle, 
which was usually of the best quality. The 
onyx marbles of Algeria, Mexico, and California. 
—of the same nature as Oriental alabaster,—— 
could be cut and ground thin enough for window 
purposes. At Tarragona Cathedral there were 
some good examples in orange-yellow Oriental 
alabaster, and also at Orvieto; almost any 
marble with crystalline statuary ground an 
inch thick, placed on the sunny side of a 
church in Italy, would admit enough light for 
worship, bat would not do in England, with 
ite variable climate. Great Britain and Ire- 
land contained many varieties of well-known 
coloured marbles, but they were little used in 
mee wee with f m on account of 
the quarrying high railway rates. If 
consistent detail 
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avoiding condensation. In the British 

the South Kensington Museum, and on’ 
similar collections, were some fine examples of 
ancient ccloured marbles, but they were seldom, 
distinguished by names, and when they were, 
the names were generally incorrect. ‘In th, 





were appreciated as 
objects of beauty, the same as fragments of 
in the Museum of the 
Louvre being, in the author's opinion, the most 
instructive known. Mr. Brindley concinded by 
referring to the useful arrangements of the 
gga the French School of Mines, where 
space was divided to represent each 
department, thus enabling one to 

geological in each 

| likely to beof use, viz., its earths. 
sands, clays, limes, stones, marbles, ani 


granites, 
(Fora of the discussion which followed 
see p. 927. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. James Collis.—The death is announced of 
Mr. James Collis, late District Surveyor of Lee, 
Charlton, and Kidbrooke. 

} ersaghi.—— The death is 
announced of Signor Enrico Terzaghi, a 
Member of the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Milan. His parents were in humble circum- 
stances, and were engaged in the furniture 
trade. He was educated at the Academy of 
which he afterwards became a member, between 
the years 1820 and 1830, and carried off several 
prizes in the competitions organised by the 
Academy. He received his first instructions in 

ractical architecture from Signor Moraziia, a 

ilanese architect of tome repute, and assisted 
him in carrying out several of his works. He 
afterwards commenced practice on his own 
account, and built several churches in Milan 
and its suburbs, among which may be mentioned 
the Church of St. Gioachino, one of his latest 
works. Among bis secular buildings may be 
noticed the Patronata for the Society for 
Relieving Discharged Prisoners, the Savings 
Bank in the Via St. Paolo, the Hotel Hranca 
in the Via Borgonuovo, and the Hétel Grovdona 
in the Corso St. Celso. He was a member of 
the Commission for the restoration of the 
basilica of St. Eustorgio and the Charch of 5t. 
Eufemia, and also for the completion of the 
Charch of St. Fedele. His body was followed 
to the grave on the 29th of November by 4 
numerous concourse of artists, friends, clients, 
and a smal! number of relations. 

Professor Sacchi.—The Politechnico of Mil: 1 
publishes in its current number the funer | 
oration pronounced over the grave of Professo. 
Cav. Archimede Sacchi, an architect and writer on 
architectural su and a former contributor 
to the Politechnico, who died at Milan in July last. 
He was a pupil of the architect Balzaretto, but 
does not appear to have seriously practised his 
profession. He will be best remembered by his 
two works “Le Abitazione” (Dwelling-houses) 
and “ L’ Economia del Fabbricare” (Economy ‘0 
Building), which have passed through several 
editions. He restored the Castle of Sartirana 
and the Palace of Arengario at Monza. lle 
made a design in 186% for a new western 
front to the Church of Sta. Maria del Fiore a 
Florence and another design for a cupola for 
the cathedral at Pavia. Cav. Sacchi, who was 
in his forty-eighth year, was Professor of Arcbi- 
tecture at the Academy of Fine Arts at Milan, 
a member of the Communal Council, a member 
of the Commission for Public Buildings for 
Milan, and a member of the Provincial Com- 
mission. He was also Vice-President of the 
Milanese Institute of Architects, who propose to 
commemorate his memory in a special manner. 








Didsbury.—Christ Church has been pre- 
sented Mr. William Roberts with » new 
clock od wae, by Mr. J. W. Benson. The 
escapement is Grabam’s dead beat. Time ’* 
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Duc. 25, 1886.) __ 


THE LAYING OF MAINS AND PIPES. 


A Bit bas been brought in by the Metro- 

litan Board of Works to remedy a defect in 
the Metropolis Management and Building Act 
(Amendment) Act, 1878, with regard to the 
subsoil of streets, and to regulate the laying of 
mains and pipes in the m 
found that while the abstraction of gravel from 
the sites of buildings can be prevented, there is 
at present no power to prevent the sites of new 
roads being excavated, the gravel or other 
material being removed, and the excavation 
filled up with objectionable materials. The Bill 
proposes to pro ibit the forming or laying out 
of any street without the consent of the Board 
over land where the sand, gravel, or subsoil has 
been removed, and it shall not be lawful to 
remove any sand, gravel, or subsoil from land 
over which it is posed to form any new 
street, or over which any such new street has 
been formed, without the consent of the Board ; 
and the Board in giving their consent may 
impose any condition they may think fit for the 
purpose of securing stability and protecting 
health. The consent of the Board is not 
required where no more of the surface soil has 
been removed, or is intended to be removed, for 
the purpose of forming a foundation for the 
paving, metalling, or flagging any street, road, 
passage, or way. 

Any person contravening the Act is to be 
subject to a penalty not exceeding 5/. for the 
first offence, and to a continuing penalty of 20s. 
a day for every day during which the offence is 
continued. 

As the Bill was originally drawn, the District 
Surveyors were to enforce the conditions im- 
posed by the Board, and were to be paid such 
fees in respect of their supervision as the Board 
might appoint, and such fees were to be 
recoverable in the manner provided in the 51st 
section of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855 ; 
but in the Bill as revised the enforcement of 
the Act is placed in the hands of the several 
Vestries and District Boards. 

Complaints have been made to the Metropo. 
litan Board by the various Vestries and District 
Boards that by reason of the gas mains and 
water pipes in the metropolis being laid at an 
insufficient depth below the surface of the 
streets, the Vestries and District Boards have 
been made liable for damages occasioned by 
injury to these pipes by steam rollers employed 
to level the macadam of the roads. To remedy 
this state of affairs, it is proposed by the Bill 
that mains or pipes shall not be laid in any new 
street, hor any mains or pipes relaid or renewed 
without the approval of the Vestry or District 
Board. The Vestry or District Board in giving 
their consent may impose conditions with 
regard to the depth, position, and course of any 
mains or pipes, subject to an appeal to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The penalty 
proposed for any infraction of the law is 5i. for 
the first offence, and 208. day for every day 
that the offence continues. 

The short title of the Act is the Metropolis 
Management Acta (Amendment) Act, 1887. 


Gllustrations. 
FIREPLACE IN THE GUARD-ROOM, 
MONT ST. MICHEL. 


SHORT time ago we gave an illustration 








of the proposed exterior restorations on 
Mont St. Michel; we give here a sketch 
of the fireplace in the interior of the guard-room, 
from a sketch by Mr. E. Jeafferson Jackson. 
The effect, it will be seen, is obtained entirely 
by the mouldings, which are deeply undercut, 
_ give strong and effective lines of shadow. 
The ornamental ing, as it may be called, 
18 not very well desi for ita situation, and 


itmay be doubted if the 
better witheus a work would not be 
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NORTH CHANCEL AISLE, AMIENS. 


Tris bit of thirteenth-cen work from a 
great building ig also Nang ongf wore the 
author of the mentioned sketch. 


BRAID U.P, CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
Tas church, at t in course of erection 





from the designs Mr. G. W 

& — a im portant. site in a ere 
uoUrb, The object aimed at in the plan is to 
ensure the most favourable conditions 


It bas been | dom 
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hing, and this is accomplished by arran 
Pre the seating so that every worshipper site 
saree facing the pulpit, while all corners and 
to direct seeing and hearing are 
avoided. To make the building a more perfect 
auditorium there is a rise of 2 ft. upon the floor 
from front to back, and the ceiling is slightly 
ical. The materials employed are local 
red sandstone for the rubble walling, with Prad- 
ham stone dressings ; the roof is constructed of 
iron principals and purlins, and covered with 
wag Hee mary 8 9 ge the internal walls 
, an © seating i 
- colbe dive g 1 formed of 
The church is seated for 750 
cost, including hall to seat 250 persors, session- 
house, vestry, boundary walls, heating, lighting, 
&c., is estimated at 5,0001. Mesars. Wm. Beattie 
& Sons are the principal contractors, and Mr. 
Wm. Bruce is the clerk of works. 


(umes 


CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS, ASHTON 
GATE, BRISTOL. 


Tae materials of this church, of which we 
give a view, are local stone for the walls, with 
Cattybrook bricks for all dressings and inside 
facework, the colamns of nave, window-cills, 
and tracery being of Bath stone. 

The roofs, which are to be open-timbered 
(except the chancel, which will be boarded and 
divided into panels), are to be covered with 
Broseley tiles; gangways and chancel-floor are 
to be tiled, and windows are to be fitted with 
rolled cathedral giass. 

The heating and lighting will be an addition 
to the cost (about 5,0001., including boundaries) 
as well as fittings of every kind. The church 
will accommodate 750. 

The architect is Mr. John Bevan, of Bristol, 
who is carrying out this and some other 
churches under the Bristol Church Extension 
Commiasion. 


MISSION ROOM, KIRKLAND. 


KIRKLAND is @ small mining village in the 
parish of Lamplough, Cumberland, and, as 
is frequently the case in the mountainous 
districts, one or two miles away from the parish 
charch. 

The room is intended to be used for both 
secular and religious purposes. When the service 
is secular the chancel is shut off by revolving 
shutters. 

The walls are built of local limestone in 
squared rubble-work, and are practically, above 
the window-cills on each side, nothing more 
than buttresses. This proved to be a very cheap 
plan, for the entire cost of the building, which 
has seats for 280 people, was, inclusive of 
fittings, fences and gates, and architect's com- 
mission, under 6001. The architects are Messrs. 
T. L. Banks and Townsend. 


people, and the 














AMERICAN VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

Tuest are three examples of modern American 
villa architecture. The cottage at Newport, 
designed by Mr. Luce (not Lace, as printed in 
the illustration title), owes evidently a great 
deal to English architecture! fashions; that 
above it, at Elberon, is an example of what may 
be called the new American school of domestic 
architecture, which is striking out a form and 
feeling of itsaown. The sammer residence at 
Bar Harbour, the upper of the three illustra- 
tions, derives its character mainly from the fact 
that its principal portions are entirely of timber 
and shingle, and are treated accordingly. This 
being a seaside villa, the architect seems to 
have had the rather happy idea of giving 4 kind 
of lighthouse effect to the prominent feature of 
the house, in keeping with the gentus loci. 

The illustrations are drawn from photographs 
by Mr. A. B. Johnson. 


———— 





GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL. 


Iw 1884 the Committee of this Hospital invited 
five architects to submit designs for their pro- 
jected new buildings in the Holloway-road. The 
result of this competition was that the design 
submitted by Messrs. Young and Hall or 
awarded the first oo = were appoint 

i the new building. 
“The origiaal design submitted included three 
circular pavilions, two of which were three 
stories in height, the third being only two 
stories high and being intended for ~_— 
extension. The upper floor of one of the 


for | larger blocks was occupied by the operation 
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‘theatre an : 

The pc + wena eet cheen 
hee teens ane nt was much smaller 
6s Sant teen proposed, and was arranged 

After much consultation between the Com- 
mittee and the architects, it was decided to 
provide accommodation for the whole number 
of patients (150) at once, to build one circular 
and one rectangular pavilion, the wards in each 
pavilion being identical in point of floor area, 
wall Space, and cubic space, and to considerably 
enlarge the out-patient department, which wag 
to be wholly on the ground floor. 

The design we illustrate to-day is the one 
recnnd ye de ve lines of the modifications 
The buildings may, for purposes of descrip- 
tion, conveniently be divided into :—1. Front 
administration block ; 2. Back administration 
block ; 3. Circular ward block; 4. Rectangular 
ne block; 5. Out - patient department; 6, 
Mortuary. 

1. Front Administration Block. — Basement 
contains porters’ room, stores, and coals. 
Ground-floor : Entrance-hall, board-room, secre- 
tary’s office, lady superintendent's office, secre- 
tary, physician’s, surgeon’s, and clinical 
clerk’s sitting-room. First floor: Sitting-room 
and bedroom for lady superintendent, sitting- 
room for paying patients, twelve bedrooms for 
ditto, and one nurse’s room. Second floor: 
Eight bedrooms for paying patients and sitting- 
room for ditto, one nurse’s room, six bedrooms 
for staff, pantry, bath-room, &c. Third floor: 
Nurses’ bedrooms with bath-room, &c. 

2. Back Administration Block. — Basement : 
steward’s office, and stores, with lifts, wine and 
beer cellars, main staircase, and passenger 
lift, linen-room and store, and way to out- 
patient department under rectangular ward 
block. Ground-floor: In-patients and casualty 
entrance, surgery, with examining-rooms; con- 
sultation-room for medical staff; main stair- 
case, with corridors right and left to ward 
pavilions; nurses’ dining-room and sitting-room, 
with pantry attached. First floor: Bedrooms 
for nurses, main staircase, operating theatre, 
surgeons’ room, and chloroforming - room. 
Second floor: bedrooms for nurses, main stair- 
case, mezzanine, bedrooms for servants. Third 
floor: kitchen scullery, larder, servants’ hall, 
main staircase. The lift is brought up to this 
floor to enable patients to be taken out to the 
flat roofs over the ward blocks. 

3. Circular Ward Block.—Under the ground- 
floor is an open basement, 5 ft. high. Ground 
floor, entering from main corridor: recess for 
basket for soiled linen, cupboard for food, way 
out to balcony. The balconies are specially 
arranged so that patients in bed can be wheeled 
cut on to them direct from the wards. Cup- 
boards for linen and patients’ own clothes, 
water-Closets, and slop-sink, duty-room, and 
one-bed ward. The connecting lobby between 
the duty-room block and ward is a covered 
bridge, 7 ft. 6 in. high, with clear space between 
its roof and the floor of the lobby above. Ward 
for twenty beds, 57 ft. 6in. diameter, 12 ft. 6 in. 
high at external wall line, rising to 13 ft. 6 in. 
high at central shaft. Wall space per bed, 
8 ft. Gin.; floor area, 123 ft. 3 in. per bed ; 
cubic space per bed, 1,613 ft. These figures are 
exclusive of space occupied by the doorways. 
Each ward is warmed by three of I). O. Boyd’s 
hygiastic ventilating stoves, placed on three 
sides of the hexagonal chimney-shaft. Fresh 
air is brought up from below to the back of 
each stove, and extraction-shafts are carried up 
from openings at the ceiling level on the 
remaining three sides of the hexagon. rhe 
shafts to each ward are entirely distinct, and 
are carried by fire-clay pipes with the smoke 
flues. The warming power of the stoves is 
supplemented by hot-water pipes running round 
the ward, which are so arranged that the water 
can be shut off except when required for use, 
and it is not anticipated that this would be the 
case except in the most severe weather. In 
addition to the windows, which are double-hung 
sashes with hopper lights above, fresh air is 
admitted at the floor level by Ellison's patent 
ventilators. The floors will be constructed of 
iron joists and concrete, and solid wood blocks, 
the precise nature of which is not yet settled. 
The lobby connecting the wards to the closet 
and bath-room block is constructed in the ae 
way as that connecting the ward block with the 
duty-room block already described. The w.c. 
block contains two water-closets, & sink-room, 
and bath-room, with four lavatory basins. The 











walls of this block are lined throughout with 
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CROUND FLOOR PLAN 
OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


Plan of the Great Northern Central Hospital. 





glazed bricks,—and the bath-room is warmed 
by hot water. 

4 Rectangular Ward Block.—U nder the whole 
of this block is a basement, the floor of which 
is on the same leve] as the basement of the back 
administration block. This basement, which is 
quite open at the sides, forms a covered wa 
from the administration and wards to the out- 
pat‘ent department and dispensary. 

The duty-room block is similar in all 
to that of the circular ward block, except that 
the intervening lobby is in this case omitted. 

In the ward the wall epace, floor 
arm, and cubic space are the same as in the 
ve wards. The water-closet end bath-room 

is ar'anged in a simile 
the circular mt block. er Lip - 

5. Out-Tatient Department. — The entrances 

for out-pa ien‘s are placed at the north-east, fo- 





the reason that the committee contem plete the 


possibility of obtaining an entrance at some 
future time from the Manor-roai. The male 
and female patients enter at separate doors 
into small waiting-rooms for new patients. 
Separating these waiting-rooms is an office with 
an entrance to each room and also to the large 


Y | waiting-ball. The main waiting-hall has seat- 


ing accommodation for over two handred 
patiente, and is divided centrally by a g- 
way, one side being reserved for male walleaie. 
the other for females. The closete, &c., for 
each sex are separately arranged. con- 
sulting-rooms are four in number, and to each 
is attached an examining-room. In addition 
to these is & room for ophthalmoscope work, 
accessible to two of the consulting-rooms. The 
exit from the corsultiog-roome is into a passage 
which leads directly to the di waiting- 
This passage is only 7 ft. , and the 


room. 
rooms abutting on it have both vertical and top 


—o 
—— 
es 
srs neenenne. EAR ls Ae OLEAN A GE ES EL IR LET 
ee ne ee xen — 


lights over its roof. Adjoining the dispensary 
waiting-room is the dispensary, with dispens' ¢ 
and electrician’s rooms, &c., and drag-etore 
under. On the ital side of the dispensary 
is a lobby for serving out medicines, &c., for the 
in-patients. 

6. Mortuary Block.—This contains cai oe 
room for pathologist, post-mortem room, dead- 
house, and mortuary chamber. _ me 

The front of the Administration Block 1s “4 
be faced with red brick and terra-cotta, t Pr 
rest of the buildings with plain stock, with re 
brick arches. ae 

The contract for the entire buildings = 
taken by Mesers. Brass at a cost of 40,300. ‘ 
this the Committee have up to the presen 


arranged to carry out the part of the 
administration block aed the ward 
block. The remainder is unti] the 
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Mead and White. Architects. 


MASSACHUSETTS. —Mr. C. S. Lace, Architect. 
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silver, a8, though the 
oar. as in the 


snd silver which have 


Alban’s Abbey; St. Thomas’s, in Can 


perience of this. 


The use of metal work in decoration, both 
as fixed in buildings and in usefal movable 
articles, is most ancient, and we have records 
of the use of bronze very extensively in 


ancient Greece and Rome. 


In the total destruction of the civilisation 
of the Ancient World the bronze so used was 
mostly melted, and we have few remains of it. 
This is much to be regretted, as, except gold, 
this is the most enduring metal, and ie sus- 
ceptible of the finest work which the modeller 
or sculptor can bestow upon it, besides being 


capable of treatment by the chaser’s art. 


lt has the great virtue of tenacity, so that 


cast work in this metal may have thick and 

thin places, such as cast iron, and, to some 

extent, cast 
cracking. 

By the process of “coring,” by which is 
meant making the casting hollow by puttiog 
nside the sand mould a redaced and generalised 
copy of the figure, vase, candelabrum, capital 
of a column, or whatever may be the subject 
of the casting, leaving @ thin space between 
the “ core,’ or reduced copy of the article, and 
the outer envelope of sand, called the sand 
mould, the whole casting may be made of 
about equal thickness all over, so using less 
metal and saving expense, which is an object 
not to be lost sight of, besides other advantages. 

Some very fine examples of bronze work 
are shown among the drawings*® ; the statue of 
Volleoni, by Verocchio, is by that great man 
who was architect, sculptor, bronze founder 
and finisher (which in those times were the 
same thing), and painter. The band of bronze 
crnament round the pedestal shows what might 
be done by sculptors now if they called in 
architects to help them with the pedestals of 
their statues, 

Another example is an interesting triancular 
pedestal for a statue, with a band near the 
top and another near the base. of bronze. 
This is all Italian work. 
_ The best example I can refer to of this work 
in England is the gates and the enclosure of the 
tomb of Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. The construction of the great gates of 
the chapel is curious. There haa been made a 

frame of wood forming large squares which is 
covered at the front and back with cast bronze 
mouldings, and the interiors of these squares 
(80 to speak) are made of thin open-work cast- 
‘ngs, with devices of the rose, portenullis, &., 
suitable to the place and founder. 
he screen round the tomb is differently 
“ace, not having the wood internal construc- 
tion, and the gates of the screen are made of 
bronze castings on! y, ingeniously fitted together, 
wit was evidently not convenient to make very 
large Castings, 

The work on 
the change in 
the gates and 
tomb, in a 
s0me oth 


mad 


the tomb is very fine, and shows 
style, from the latest Gothic in 
screens to the Renaissance in the 
most interesting way. There is 
; er fine bronze work in the Abbey, but 
must not dwell] upon it, 
Fs do not attempt to speak of bronze statue 
Simona a8 that is a subject in itself. Mr. 
es 8, the sculptor, lately read a learned aad 
seater Paper upon this subject before 
skill “F scciety ; and it requires some one with 
“Sach as his, which I do not possess, to treat 


ight’ I wish to restrict the 

for to- night's paper, 
netala of which I shall treat mt tg gold 
d'Oro at St. 
Vark's in Venice, and various — «ont and 
‘athbert’s, in Durham; St. Alban’s, in St. 
Cath 8 dp tnpdeeide 
and St. Edward's, in Westminster Abbey ; their 
nse has not been extensive, compared with 
ibe use of other metals, and I have no ex- 


brass, will not allow without 
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mental work, and, if the 
refinement in style which 
the works of the best arc 
have no doubt that this m 
grave ton 
Ou 


in t 


etal, 


r neighbours the French bh 
he use of this metal 
said never 
since the time of Cellini 

We have scarce! 
years, but there is 
not, and there is eve 
venture to think. 

lam happy to ga 
dral, St. Paul's, in this 
gilded is to be used int 
being put up, and I hope this wil! 
prelude to the more extensive use o 
for which I have pleaded. 

Brass is a meta! 
necessary. It has been adopted very widely in 
the last thirty years. I can remember when 
brass was thought rather vulgar. It was used 
for door and other knobs, for very every-day 
candlesticks, window-fastenings, and things 
little thought of. 

Among the many changes made by Pagin, 
whose name must ever be honoured by us, it 
was discovered that brass was a metal which 
had a beauty of its own, and that it could be 
applied in many ways to decoration in public 
buildings, churches, and houses. 

We have all seen the “Medieval gas 
fittings” which, if they became painful and at 
last almost odious, began in the fine work of 
Pagin, and, as he used the metal, were 
beautiful and useful. 
At the same time, I must confess that the 
feeling of softness which the special smooth- 
ness and polish which brass will take seems to 
me to call for in design, was not so thoroughly 
studied when it was first reintroduced among us 
as it ought to have been. 
I have the pleasure of showing you some 
examples of this metal in very happy treatment, 
some of them kindly lent to me and some 
belonging to myself. 
As exemplifying the great beauty of softness 
and rounded contours with great delicacy in 
curves and the very fine detail, some of it 
a'most imperceptible, which the skilled turner 
knows how to give to his work, I have 
here a thick low candlestick, probably Dutch, 
which ia one of the finest examples of 
this kind of work I have seen. A small candle- 
stick here, too, of a not uncommon Dutch type, 
but very good in its profiles, is a good example 
of the softness. 
The Italian candlestick shows fine contours 
and turning, with bold chasing of a good Renais- 
sance type, and an interesting tripod foot, with 
the arms of the donor or owner of it let in in 
silver. 

Two brass dishes here are examples, one of 
Venetian engraved work, full of subjects, and 
the other of hammered raised work, showing a 
coat of arms, with mantling, probably of 
ian work. : 
4g oq re jug haa fice form, and delicate 
engraving covering the jag with diaper. The 
handle, in the form of a serpent, is well designed. 
The brass fire-irons of old Datch make are in 
bold Renaissance style, and the warming-pan 
and the simple English brass dog of a very 
traditional form, applied both to iron and brasa, 
with variations saitable to the material, snow 
vai:ions uses for brass, all good and charac- 
Whe double brenhed candlestick is a good 
be Flemish beaten 
example of what I take to be ee 
work, It cleve:ly treats a design which a 0 
suggests solid cast work without a ae pea 
what sheet brass will not do, and it has 
advantage in its lightness for its purpose o 


* 





this subject, 


-* wish to plead for the use of this metal more 
an hitectural work. I have seen it used 
_ marble in recent work with the happiest 
oe It is & metal which is beautiful if left 
$ own golden tone, and which in changing 
‘fom this tone never becomes ugly. It will 
* It should 
only ilbestenten” 
actual specimens 





mentioned here 


drawings, but 
eocient and 


by 


® large num 
of metal work. 





ia Datch work, & 
ga a bust of William w 
branches and Fame ing 
his head. The form of it is 
firebacks in cast-iron which were 


ing on a wall. ; 
a basin or dish is good Italian work, 


. . ; 
Ja in the specially Italian way o 
a a pour effecta with broad and simple 


The brass plate with a figure of William of 


k. and dates itself 1696. 
ith the orange 

ing her trumpet over 
ey like that of the 


tendency to greater 
I seem to observe in 
hitects continues, | 
( with its mellow 
8, will be more used and valued. 
ave been skilled 
for many years; indeed, 
to have ceased using it 


y used bronze for many 
nO reason why we should 
ry reason why we should, | 


that in our great Cathe- 
city, some bronze work 
he new reredos which ig 
only be the 
f this metal 


for which no pleading is 


aud use 


days of “fashion” 
in iteelf is seized u 
duced, 
good taste, and every 
thing everyW 
seeing it, and 





take gilding —— 
DECORATIVE METAL WORK. patines. the gr ra are take various the wood-fires down upon the hearths, and m 
1s the meeting of the Architectural Associa- when with marble fa pour ea sorted mine housewife, who ‘was ve y 

% ” ; . i¢ an j 
Set waa od by MH Long.” [so wen ny ater. "A, tt i bdo ad gegen De sar 
age with the subject I have chosen | to of the finest and aheery —— fire-back in the summer when no fire wag 


wanted, and it would look very resplendent, ag 
you may see, when standing down on the 
hearth of a wide open and lofty fireplace, and 
Surrounded with clean, fresh-looking Dutch tileg 
1D & Spotless room. 

I have not much here to 
balustrades, which are a B 
screens to choirs and cha 
Belgium and Holland. Th 
and beautify] effect, wheth 
with marble, and they ag 
and fittings of the fif 
later style. 

A modern exam 


show the brass 
pecial feature in 
pels in churches in 
ey have a very rich 
er used with wood or 
ree well with buildings 
teenth century, or any 


ple of this is in the chapel of 
Castle Howard, where an oak screen has a 
balustrade and panels of brags work in it, and 
the effect is sumptuous. 

Mr. Norman Shaw has use 
in a house in Cheshire as part of a screen be- 
tween a saloon and a corridor, with shutterg 
behind the balustrade, so that the screen may 
be an cpen or a closed one at will. 

At Hal, in Belgium, where is a very interest- 
ing church, there are a brass font and lectern 
of very good fifteenth-century work. There 
= casts of these in the South Kensington 

useam. 
The lecterns in brass are so common that I 
should not name them further, but that I wish 
to mention that in King’s College Chapel in 
Cambridge, which is exceptionally fine, and 
that the candlesticks in brass, of great height, 
which Mr. Gilbert Scott designed, and Mr. 
Barkentin made within the last twenty years, 
are in perfect agreement with the style of the 
lectern, and are, I make bold to say, quite as 
fine as the old work in both design and execu- 
tion. 

In Germany the Lutherans spared much of 
the work in the churches which was destroyed 
in Holland and in England; and in St. Mary’s, 
Lubeck, there is a brass sacrament house, on the 
north side of the high altar, of the most 
elaborate fifteenth-centary work, with a spire, 
—the whole thing being about 25 ft. high, if I 
remember rightly. 
The monumental brasses in some of the 
German churches of the fifteenth centary are 
very fine. They are not simply engraved and 
filled in with black or colours, or with the ground 
left in strong hatching, but they are modelled 
in low relief, and are well chased and finished 
with a dull polish. Such brasses as these let 
into walls, not into floors, are, unless they are 
torn away in some revolation, more enduring 
than marble or stone, and are capable, either as 
cast and chased work, or as work bammered 
out of plate, of being made very handsome 
memorials. I have seen some of these lately 
in which brass, or brass and copper, have been 
used with marble as wall tablets with excellent 
ao yp plead for the use of brass very 
extensively in town churches, where there is 
smoke in the air, and often chemical vapours 
too, as the colour of the brass goes and it turns 
absolutely black, especially in cheap, common 
things, which are made of inferior brass ; but in 
country places, and where the rubbing of the 
brass is not considered too troublesome, I would 
plead for its being used in the various ways I 
have described, as the more it 1s rubbed the 
better it looks, and the satiny polish of old, 
well-rubbed work is specially delightfal. 
In work connected with the household there 
is no need to say a word for brass. It is _ 
used most extensively, almost too extensively, 
about fireplaces, in arrangements for —w 
whether by gas, electricity, or by can les 2 
lamps,—in grilles, in dishes, in ornaments, a8 
even in such things as flower-pots and ee "Te 
where the use of it becomes meaning so 
bas almost come to this, that if you look into 
indows where household articles are 
cs, isso he gaudy display of 
shown, you are repelled by the gaudy sed 
polished brass every where, and you are temp 
by this extravagant over-use of what isa = 
ful thing in moderation to forswear the 
It is the bane of everything in these 
that a thing pretty and good 
pon after it se hang: ayn" 
ime with reticence 
Lege pie calle must have this good 
here until one becomes tired of 
almost wishes it were banished 


da brass balustrade 


use of it. 





put behind 


from use. 


t fear lest the use of brass should 
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be passing through this phase now, but it will 
always have its special use and beauty if care 
and good taste are exercised in the application 
of it. 

Copper is a metal too soft to use very much 
in decoration, but it has a fine colour, and, used 
in mixture with brass (with which it has a 
natural affinity in colour, being the mother- 
metal, so to speak), it enriches the composition. 


If the main structure of anything bein brass, |i 


and the copper be applied in inlay, in incrusta- 
tion, in bands, or in many other ways, an admi- 
rable effect may be had. Mr. Benson has lately 
made lamps and many household things in 
which this mixtare of metals is treated with 
t originality of design. 

re fo woe ye old tinned copper bow! of 
Persian work, which has good engraving upon 
it, and is of a good form. I do not know the 
use of this, but the ornament is quite character- 
istically Persian, and it is a good example of 
engraving where the ground is cut away and 
the pattern is left. 

Steel was much used in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the metal had newly 
come into general manufacture. It has rather 
s cold and severe tone, but in things which can 
be cleaned it may be used with excellent effect 
in & room. 

I have here a fine example of the work of the 
end of the eighteenth century in an old grate, 
which is made of steel, engraved and enriched 
with bosses and beading of the refined kind 
which began to be used about that time. I find 
that our English work of this time was better 
than in any country in steel. 

We now come to iron, the metal which is 
most used in decorative metal work. 

Cast iron has not the same qualities of 
tenacity as wrought iron,—but there are many 
good qualities of this metal,—and for resisting 
fire in fireplaces good strong cast iron is the 
best. I have seen castings of iron called 
“rolls,” for rolling steel, which, by careful 
selection of metals, and a special mode of 
melting, were so strong that a shaving has 
been turned in a lathe from one of these 
rolie (say 2 ft. diameter), which shaving was 
long and curling (say 1 ft. long) when measured 
in ite spiral form, not straightened ont, and it 
could be pulled out and would return to its 
shape, like a steel spring. This was, of course, 
quite an exceptional quality of cast iron, but it 
shows what that metal may be. 

I can remember the time when wrought-iron 
ornamental work was not thought of ; everything 
was made of cast iron, and very badly made 
too, as design, but that need not be so. 

I have a small plate here of a design b 
Alexander Thomson (called “Greek Thomson”), 
of Glasgow, which shows what may be done in 
& railing in this material; and Mr. Butterfield 
bas shown in the screen which closes the cuurt 
of All Sainte’ Church, Margaret-street, how a 
master can treat this metal. 

The quality of breadth of design can be got 
by cast work better than by wrought work 
(this applies to bronze as well as to cast iron), 
and in the screen I have mentioned, Mr. Butter- 
field has done what he could only have done in 
cast metal. 

Mr. Philip Webb has treated cast iron in an 
original way too, covering it with fine delicate 
ornament, 80 arranged that it does not become 
monotonous, and yet is an enriching of the 
surface which cast work will specially allow. 

The old backs of fireplaces which I have 
named before are good examples of the right 

use of cast iron. I have here the finest I have 
seen of ite type, the back which I will call the 
Trophy back, from the trophies of arms upon it. 
as what I believe to be the lion of 

anders ona shield, and dates i 
as of the sixteenth se ates ee 

The back of the “ Woman of Samaria” is inte- 

resting from the costume and architecture. 
Our Lord site on one side of the well of Samaria 
with His disciples behind him, and the woman 
of Samaria stands on the other side listening to 
a0 yo ber friends and neighbours trooping 
out of the gate of the city. The well is of bh 
fine early Renaissance type, with scul 
stone margin, and a canopy over it with tiled 
roof, into which the bucket rises. The brass 
water-pot is of fine design. The towers of 
—“ ane in aw distance. 

e ax back is, of course i 
I believe it is a Susser back. It belowne te ake 
time of the Commonwealth, i; 


commoner in England than or tia 
are very fine backs of a later date in 
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character, and oe pt @ 
variety of shape ace ascan be expected 
in a material like this, while it is remembered 
that it must be to many blows, and 
these often when the dog is heated and would 
therefore crack the more readily under a blow. 

Wronght-iron, which has qualities of 
strength, tenacity, durability, and relative cheap- 
ness, is coming more and more into use daily. 
For some time, as I have said, it fell ont of 
use, but the Gothic movement in England 
brought wrought-iron into vogue again, and 
after the use of it being almost confined to 
ecclesiastical work in hinges and screens it bas 
now come into houses. Outside railings, grilles 
to protect windows and fanlights, knockers, 
door-handles, internal grilles to cover pipes, 
dogs, fenders, and iron fittings for lights, are 
made in wrought-iron. There is some reason 
to fear in this, as in the case of brass, fashion 
may overdo a good thing, but the extravagant 
use of iron cannot be gaudy at least. Polished 
iron is not suitable for use in our damp climate, 
or I should recommend this, as the fine grey 
polish which it will take is very harmonious 
with rooms which are furnished richly. When 
labour can be found without too much incon- 
venience, polished iron should certainly be 
used 


For external work black or painted wrought- 
iron must be used. I fear that the manufacture 
of iron now is not favourable to such durability 
as some of the specimens I have here shown. 
The old mode of smelting with charcoal made 
a finer, closer, and more ductile iron, less liable 
to rust than the modern iron. Perhaps, also the 
atmosphere in our cities and towns was 
not so unfavourable to the duration of wrought- 
iron work. In making fine wrought-iron work, 
it is important that the best iron now obtain- 
able be used; indeed, when the work is intricate 
and needs many welds, none but good iron can 
produce the effects aimed at. 

] have been favoured with drawings of iron- 
work from Italy and from England principally. 
The French have been very clever smiths 


y | always, and there is a little of their work shown 


in sketches from St. Maclou at Rouen. 
have in this, as in nearly everything else of an 
artistic or ideal kind, carried their ness to 
the extent of temerity. Their ironwork of 
Louis X1V.’s time is very stately, rich, and well 
balanced in design, with firm leading lines and 
graceful foliage and garlands. In Louis XV.’s 
time the curves became bolder and looser, as in 
all art of that time, and any one who has seen 
the Grande Place of Nancy, which was built in 
this reign, will not forget the wonderful 

usion and richness of the iron screens h 
come in, I think, t times in the regular 
composition of bui and screens. In 
Louis XVI. time the work became elegant and 
rather stiff, and soon the fine ironwork died ont. 
The German work is comparatively clamsy, and 
the endless scrolls with sprays going out at 
strange tangents, and passing through the 
scrolls in gratuitously difficult ways, the scrolls 
ending in flowers of the shape of silkworms 
cocoons, and with antennz springing from them 
so as to remind one of insecta, which 
seem among the most characteristic Medimval 
German work, are not very beautifal, if they 
are very clever from the iron-worker’s point of 
view. In later times the ironwork thronghont 
Europe seems to have been greatly affected by 
the French taste of the time. There are great 
quantities of fine rococo ironwork in Vienna, I 
believe, and I have seen in Zurich a house with 


-* 


In land we have always had rather a 
different way of doing work to that of other 
countries, even when the same wave of feeling 


as to style passed over us. The noble 
work of Huntin Sher; theme ° Semaon 


Court, which we ot get in the South 
ensington Museum, different from any 





K 
other work, though it has ite pointe of resem- 
Fe woaigte $y eno Ny Baader This and the 


= 
rH 


extremely good balconies and balustrades in | by 
ptured | this style. 


gates and grilles in St. Paul's are some of 
best ironwork in England. I have wad “na 


enrich the construction without hiding it, ana 
oe r dail unk Sod a ool 
work, well and varied in the screeng 

. Thereisa largeness of style 
and in the St. Paul's work, 
been impressed on it by Sir 
a _ such a great archi. 

who impressed his feelin 

of grand — on all the people who withel 
for him. later E work, of which | 
have a small example here (a bracket), and 
some interesting drawings, is simple and direct 
in x ae le tony from the Adelphi, which 
is now taken away, a good contrast of 
free and rigid lines, and ‘pol noticed in the 
recent of many of our architects that the 
best characteristics of the old examples have 
been followed. 

I have here some good pieces of ironwork 
also. The churchyard cross comes (as far as | 
am concerned) from Basle, and was, doubtless, 
taken from some neighbouring churchyard. It 
seems to be a piece of work of the middle of 
last century, but the date has been partly 
obliterated. There is a small crucifix painted 
on the back of the box, of which some traces 
remain. The freedom and luxuriance of the 
ironwork go quite as far as such qualities may 
reasonably go, 1 think. The projecting hook is 
to hang either a lamp or a holy-water pot 
upon. 

*the grille is a fine piece of lattice work, and 
the finishing of the cross bars with roses on the 
frame is very pretty and simple. This has 
evidently been a door to an aumbry, and has 
had two locks, so that something precivus was 
behind it. 

panel of scroll work is a good example 
of pure smith’s work in getting ornament out 
of the flat bar, and then returning to the flat 
bar shape. 

The “ landier,” as the French call it, is good 
as smith’s work, and is an i!lustration of how 
meat could be roasted before a wood fire and 
small stew pans could be heated on braziers of 
charcoal in the small dishes on the swinging 
arms of the “ landier.” Seige 

The old English iron dog, of great simplicity 
of style, has a dish at the top for the same pur- 
pose, and is prepared with hooks for spite to 
rest on. 

On the board are good examples of a knocker, 
a handle, some flowers, and some scrolls of 


They | rococo work, with very clever treatment of 


The two Italian dogs of iron and brass have 
good points in regard to the treatment of both 
metals. 


There is on the board a naive and interesting 
piece of engraved work on polished iron sheet, 
with the openings cut out very irregularly with 
a chisel after the engraving has been done. 

lock and key of Louis XIV. style are 


e two high wrought-iron candlesticks and 
the sia ton pieces of old work, showing 
how interesting a thing, made almost without 
design, may be made by the workman setting 
a simple direct way to his work. 
are many fine drawings here from 
ironwork, including the screens at 
which have in the finials some of the 
best work in the naturalistic way that exists, I 
believe. There are also other screens, fire-irons, 
brackets, and well work, all of that surpassing 

which Italian work had until recently, 

and which bave now quite lost, apparently. 
In a paper like this I am only able to touch 
the fringe of so ria, oy subject asthe decorative 
use of metal work, but I haveslightly described 
some uses of the metals most used in connexio® 
with buildings. I have endeavoured to speak 
as much as possible only of what I have = 
and known myself, and to illustrate my pape 


pleasure and’ privilege 
revival in archi- 
of the revival in the 


to witness much of the ' 
I saw t 
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convolvulas; thin stamped brass leaves and 
cnaque white glass flowers, out of which 
tre gas-pipe Came, were elegant; but 
that these things w now be scouted. I do 
not mean to say that I think the general level 
of taste is high, but it is better than it was 
then. In that Exhibition some work directed 
hy Pugin was shown, and from that Exhibition 
we began to learn that the state of things 
in England as regards design might be 
improved. Many currents have run towards 
the improvement. Among these are the 
increased study of all kinds of old work 
by architects and craftemen, the direction 
of work by Pugin, by Alfred Stevens, by 
Godfrey Sykes, and by numerous living archi- 
tects and designers. The teaching of drawing, 
now so widely diffused, and, in consequence, 
the new spirit that is put into work by the men 
who execute it, are such things as I scarcel 
could have expected to see. Let it be always 
remembered that the same people, as to race, 
live in these islands as those who did some of 
the beautiful work which we have collected 
here, and of which we have drawings here. 
There is no reason why these men now living 
amongst us should not do work as good as the 
old men did. There is skill, and patience, and 
dexterity in our own people, as we need 
not be ashamed to compare English work, from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth century, with 
work of other countries, so, I am convinced, 
and that by experience, we need not be ashamed 
to compare that of the nineteenth century. 
The design, by whoever made, must be suitable 
to the material, and I will answer for it that 
there are people now who will carry it out, in 
metal work, in the spirit of the design. We may 
leave our record for future times in these 
accessories of architecture, as we shall in archi- 
tecture, that there were good men now, who 
studied their work, took account of modern 
conditions and requirements, and, at the same 
time, studied how to treat the new things in 
the spirit of art, of loving study, and patient 
endeavour which characterised the work of 
former times. 

A report of the discussion which followed 
wil] be found on another page. } 











MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tne ordinary fortnightiy meeting was held 
at the Diocesan Building, on the 14th inst., 
Mr. L. Broth in the chair. The proposed new 
Charter of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was the subject of discussion, in 
which Mesars. Mee, Chadwick, Mould, Hodgson, 
Woodhouse, and the Chairman took part. The 
following petition to the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty in Council was adopted :— 

1. That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has presented a petition to the Queen's 
most excellent Majesty in Council, praying for 
the grant of a new Shasta of Incorporation, 
confirming the privileges which it enjoys under 
the charter granted to such Institute by his 
Majesty King William IV., subject to certain 
variations thereof which are sought to be made 
by the provisions of the said proposed new 
charter. 

2. That the said provisions of the said pro- 
posed new Charter relate, among other matters, 
to the improvement of architectural education 
and to the establishment of examinations in 
connexion therewith, and farther, to the 
adoption of by-laws, which are thereby autho- 
rised to be made, regulating, among other 
matters, the relations of the said Royal Insti- 
tate to such branches thereof as may be 
established in the United Kingdom, or India, or 
any colony or dependency of the United King- 
dom, and to other societies having kindred aims 
and purposes. 

3. That yoar petitioners have perused the 
said proposed new Charter, and cordially 
approve of the provisions thereof. 

4. That the said Royal Institute is the oldest 
and only chartered society in the United King- 
dom, and includes among its members a larger 
number of representative architects, both 
a and provincial, than any other 

y. 

5. That your petitioners, whose Association 
was founded in the year 1874, and who repre- 
Sent sixty-three persons engaged in the study 
and practice of architecture in the City of Man- 
chester and surrounding towns, have at all 
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Royal Institute, and have alwa i 
ys recognised it 
as re nting the i i 
od ae & the interests of the profession 
_ 6. That your petitioners take great i 
in the subject of the federation of the said 
Royal Institute with provincial societies, and 
believe that by the closer connexion which 
would thereby be established between archi- 
tects tising throughout the United Kingdom 
a spay oo soning would ulti- 
rue to the professi 
the public generally. ee ee 
7. That your petitioners are satisfied that 
under the powers proposed to be conferred on 
the said Royal Institute due provision will be 
made by means of federation or otherwise for 
securing the advantages above referred to. 
Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that 
the new and revised Charter of Incorporation, 


y | for which the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


ane | made application, as aforesaid, may 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects.—We under- 
stand that the Manchester Society of Architects 
have been empowered by the Fine Art Section 
of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition to under- 
take the collection, selection, and hanging of 
such architectural drawings, &c., as will illus- 
trate the progress of architecture in the United 
Kingdom during the reign of her Majesty, and 
that they are now taking steps in that direction. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—The third 
of the series of lectures was delivered on Tues- 
day night by Mr. James Sellars, 1.A., at the 
rooms of the Association, West Campbell-street. 
The subject was “ Quality, Pattern, and Price.” 
The lecturer said that these three things were 
as important in connexion with a building as 
any other article of commerce. In order to 
obtain quality in a building, he was of opinion 
that the young architect must first acquire a 
thorongh knowledge of construction, and then 
show that he possessed it by preparing a com- 
plete specification or description of the work to 
be done. The writing of specifications was 
almost a lost art in the present day, and the 
want of specifications led to all kinds of abuses. 
Quality in a building would generally be got if 
the tradesman understood that the architect 
knew how work should be done, and appreciated 
good work when he got it. As regards the 
pattern or design of a building, he urged 
that the chief thing to be aimed at 
was suitability for ite purpose, both as 
regards arrangements and decoration, and 
condemned a blind following of precedent, 
the reproduction of old forms and arrangements 
of building, if it was done for no better reason 
than that they were copied from old examples. 
Engineers, he said, were not trammelled by 
precedent, and, as an illustration, referred to 
the Forth and Tay bridges, in which new forms, 
new materials, and every new invention were 
need. Dealing with price, he again referred to 
the necessity for careful specifications, in order 
to insure accurate estimates. With a specifica- 
tion there was nothing, in his opinion, to prevent 
absolute certainty as to the cost of a building. 
In conclusion, he urged the members of the 
Association to train themselves by every avail- 
able means, so that their work would always be 
of the best quality, the most fitting puttern 
for ita purpose, and produced at a fixed price. 
That would raise the status of the profession, 
and insure for it the respect of the public. 
The lecture, which was instructive and practical 
throughout, was listened to with attention by 
a large attendance of members and others 
interested. At its conclusion a vote of thanks 


was heartily given to Mr. Sellars. 
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Andover School of Art.— The annual 
meeting of this school was celebrated on 
December 14th, by a soirée and an exhibition of 
the works of the students. The Town Hall was 
handsomely decorated for the occasion by the 
Mayor, Alderman F. C. Ellen. The report was 
read by the secretary, Mr. Drinkwater — 
This showed the number of students to be 81, a 
slight falling off from last year, which, bowever, 
was counterbalanced by the increased em 
in the examinations, in which there were only 


six failures. 











® The report of this meeting was forwarded too late for 
insertion in our last, 











ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


THE fourth meeting of this Institute for the 
present Session was held on Monday evening 
lest, Mr. E. I'Anson, ¥.G.8. (President), in the 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (Hon. Sec.) an- 
nounced that the late President, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, had forwarded a copy of his report 
upon the Liverpool Cathedral competition, as a 
presentation to the Library. 

Mr. Anderson further stated that the holder 
cf the Godwin B for the year, Mr. W. T. 
Oldreive, had submitted a report of thirty 
pages, dealing with a tour he had made in Ger- 
many, and which the Council had considered of 
sufficient merit to entitle him tothe whole sum 
due, viz., 401. The holder of the Aldwinckle 
Studentship, Mr. G. J. Oakeshott, had, in com- 
pliance with the conditions laid down, made a 
two months’ tour in Italy, studying, measuring, 
and sketching examples of Classical Renaissance 
architecture at Florence, Siena, Bologna, 
Orvieto, Brescia, Mantua, Cremona, and Genoa. 
Mr. Oakeshott’s drawings were on view in the 
Arbitration Room, and would well repay an 
inspection. The Institute had already voted its 
acknowledgments to Mr. Aldwinckle for this 
special one year’s Studentship, and hoped that 
his example might be followed by others of its 
members. Another set of drawings was also 
on exhibition below, viz., those of Mr. A. B. 
Mitchell, the winner of the Soane Medallion. 
The conditions of this prize were that the suc- 
cessful competitor should go abroad for six 
months, and submit on his return the drawings 
he had made. Mr. Mitchell had been absent 
for twenty-seven weeks, and had submitted in 
all 215 drawings. He (Mr. Anderson) had 
seldom derived such peculiar pleasure from 
drawings he had inspected as he had from 
those of Mr. Mitchell. In point of execution 
and artistic touch they were really exquisite, 
the effect having been obtained by combining 
with pencil lines a shading in a delicate tone of 
Indian ink. The Council had, with the utmost 
pleasure, awarded the full sum of 50/. to Mr. 
Mitchell for work of such perfection. 

Mr. W. H. White (Secretary) said that some 
injustice might be done if it was supposed that 
Mr. Mitchell had originated that mode of 
sketching. Mr. Mitchell, indeed, had informed 
him that he acquired it from a Russian student 
he had met at Milan, and in a late copy of the 
St. Petersburg Architect this student’s drawings 
would be found reproduced. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers added that this Russian 
student, M. Tschagine, had studied for some 
years at Rome, and, doubtless, had picked up 
what was known as the style of the Fortuny 
school. Mr. Mitchell, having met with M. 
Tschagine, bad doubtless adopted the same 
method, which was one well recognised in the 
French school. 

Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., said that having seen 
these drawings he would ask the permission of 
the Council to offer the sum of twenty guineas 
for one month’s work on measured drawings and 
details of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
century English work, in opposition to mere 
sketches. 

The President announced that on the 14th of 
February the Council would proceed to the 
nomination of candidates for the Royal Gold 
Medal. Members who desired to propose can- 
didates should forward the names to the 
Secretary within the next fourteen days. 

Mr. W. Brindley then proceeded to read a 
paper entitled “ Marble: its Uses as suggested 
by the Past.” Of this paper we give an abstract 
on another page. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., remarked that 
as he had been the means of inducing Mr. 
Brindley to read his paper, he would like to 
express the pleasure he had derived in listening 
to it, and to move a cordial vote of thanks to 
him. He would also congratulate Mr. Brindley 
on the beauty of his sketches of ancient quar- 
ries, which were of peculiar interest to the 
members of the Institute. Special attention 
had been called to the flatness of the mouldings 
‘the ancient Roman buildings, and to the 
beautiful mouldings of black marble cut out of 
extremely thin slabs. In lining an apse — 
marble, architects should do precisely as 
Brindley had suggested, viz., use thin slabs - 
marble, and let them come together, as if eac 

a perfectly flat ace. 
— George ’ sitchison, A.R.A., seconded the 
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vote of thanks to Mr. Brindley, who had 
brought before them some of 1 rarest 
specimens of marble to be found in Europe. 
He had seen various specimens at Mr. Brindley's 
works, which he did not suppose could be seen 
elsewhere, except possibly in some of the 
Roman and Eastern churches. The information 
given in the paper had been so condensed that it 
was really difficult to enlarge on all the subjects. 
Many of the specimens were quite new to him, 
and he might particularise a beautiful bit of 
green marble from Norway, exhibited by Mr. 
Brindley at the Health Exhibition. The in- 
stances which had been given in the paper of 
the way in which the Greeks, Romans, and 


Byzantines had used marble, were extremely appeared 


useful te English architects who had that 
material to deal with. Unfortunately, at the 
present day it did not find much favour with 
the public, on account of its cost possibly ; but 
its use was one of the most effective and 
permanent means of imparting colour to the 
interiors of buildings. He could not quite 
agree with Mr. Brindley as to the use of it ex- 
ternally, and particularly in London, where it 
so rapidly got corroded on the surface; and so 
covered with the usual coating of London soot 
and dust that many of the finest marbles 
might be mistaken for any common kind of 
stone. The colamns at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
which, be was told were of Oriental jasper, 
after being unpolished for a few years, were 
hardly to be distinguished from Portland stone, 
except on a wet day. He had seen the grand 
collection of antique marbles Signor Corsi sold 
to the Duke of Devonshire, which were given to 
the Radcliffe Library, and afterwards turned 
over to the museum at Oxford. At Mr. 
Brindley’s suggestion, be went down there, and 
by the courtesy of Sir Henry Acland the cases 
were bronght into the light, when he had the 
pleasure of inspecting them for the greater 
part of a summer's day. One specimen was 
particularly interesting; he did not know its 
modern name, but by the ancients it was 
termed phengites. It was a yellow and white 
marble, which took a brilliant polish, and 
lbomitian was stated to have had the corridors 
of his palace lined with it, because, acting as it 
did as a mirror, he was not afraid of being 
stabbed from bebind. 
Mr Burke said that Mr. Brindley had taken 
them over a great extent of ground. He had 
said that in the old mosaics he bad found the 
texsere deep, and that was really the case, but 
the reason why these were not used at present 
was tlat people would not pay the money for 
them. In all the best types of old mosaic he had 
seen, the pieces were small but deep, three- 
eighths of an inch being about the size used, but 
when moraic was revived twenty orthirty years 
eco, multiples of half an inch were made. Of 
the three-eighth-inch there were some 5,200 
tesserw to the square yard, and in the half-inch 
about 9,400). It followed that the cost per yard, 
if & given area, must be ruled by the multi- 
pl city of the tessere laid down, and that was 
why all work at the present day was inferior to 
that spoken of by Mr. Brindley. It had been 
ssid that in this climate marble was corroded by 
the action of the weather, and no doubt that was 
so. Itwas also the case in France, but the great 
fault in England was that it was not kept clean. 
The same thing occurred with stone and many 
other materials, but it would be avoided if the 
buildings were kept cleaned periodically, and 
marble and various materials might then be 
emp oyed on the outeide of buildings, looking for 
anamber of years almost as well as when firet 
pat up. Some columns could be seen in a building 
in C€ neg vagal not at all corroded, and, 
except that they were very dirty, they appeared 
to be as edge when poe 80 44 tas ins tans 
was concerned. The angles were still 
he had not been aie’ on discover ‘aa aa 
particle of the surface of the marble bad been 
affected. If a company could only be esta- 
blished which would take in hand the cleaning 
of public buildings, then marble might be used 
with both a present and lasting effect. 

Mr. William Woodward remarked that after 
what they had read in the Times, after what 
Mr. Brindley had eaid that evening, and after 
keeing the specimens of marble in the room he 
— they rose hear no more of the ridiculous 

cory as to the intenti 
ment of St. ate ee pert dere: pom 

Mr. J. H. Heathman spoke ag isa- 
bility and practicability of stein Salinas 
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‘clean, and gave some of his experience in con- 
nexion with such work. 

Mr. Thomas Biasbill desired to express 
a hope that so beautiful a collection of 
specimens might remain for some few da 
open to the inspection of the members. He 
had had the pleasure of looking at many of 
the marbles in Rome and in the neighbourhood 
of Naples, in company with Mr. Brindley, and 
he hoped the members would not lose such an 
opportunity as they now had of making them- 
selves better acquainted with so beautiful a 
material, with a view to using it as occasion 
enabled them to do so. He had been much 
strock with the reluctance the English people 
to have to the use of marble. In 
travelling on the Continent, from Rome to 
Holland, he had found in all the countries he 
had passed through that marble was profusely 
used, both in and out of doors. Why there was 
a deadness in England to the beauty of marble 
he had never been able quite to find ont. Per- 
baps it was because the Engiish people bad not 
seen sufficient of it; and when the demand for 
marble arose, he hoped it would be got cheaper 
and more easily. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon said that as far as his know- 
ledge of marble-work went, great da 

had been done in the endeavour to clean it. It 
had been mainly used in England in interiors, 
where it was too often simply cleaned out of 
existence by zealous people with pails of water 
and soap. ‘Twenty years ago the whole of the 
up to the altar of a cathedral he knew 
were of black marble, but now they were like 
the poorest of limestone, a great portion of the 
surface being absolutely washed away. Those 
who pat in marble should give careful instruc- 
tion that it should never be washed in that way, 
but rather polished. There were many valuable 
marbles to be found in this country, and he had 
never observed any reloctance to their being 
used ; indeed, people seemed to be very pleased 
to have them. The Devonshire marbles were 
used with good effect, because of their warmth 
of tone. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers remarked that he would 
not like it to go forth as the opinion of the 
Institute that the mere washing of London 
buildings would preserve the stone. Quite the 
contrary was the case. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill said that in countries 
where the summers were hot the coolness of 
marvie was very grateful, whereas nothing 
could be more unpleasant in an English home 
than any great extent of marble surface. He 
remembered goirg into the beautiful room at 
Gatton Hall, built by Lord Monson as a repro- 
duction of the Corsi Chapel at Rome, and it 
was like entering a tomb. The coldness of 
marble always militated against ite general 
use in England; but where it was most likely 
to be of service was where great cleanliness was 
required, as in many public buildings, and where 
good systems of artificial heating could be 
applied. 

Mr. Edis said that he entirely differed with 
Mr. Nevill as to the effect of the use of marble 
in English houses. He had used it considerably, 
and had never foand any unpleasant effect, nor 
fault found, with interior decorations of marble. 
By the aid of those marble masons who had 
joined with bim in this decoration, be had been 
able to do the work almost as cheaply asin tiles 
delivered in London, though, no doubt, that was 
to a certain extent due not so much to their 
cost as to the carriage and fiting of them. He 
knew of two large country houses where the 
balls were more or less done in marble, very 
warm, charming, and bright in effect. At the 
same time there was very much difference in 
the marble decoration of interiors. If a vast 
amount of colour were attempted in marbles the 
effect was kaleidoscopic. Mr. Brindley had in 
his paper thrown out hints which were 
extremely usefal to architects and students. 
It would be well if the Institute applied to quarry 
owners for 4-in. cube samples of all stones and 
marbles produced throughout the kingdom, 
and he hoped the hint would be taken up by 
the Council in order that such a collection 
might be formed. 

Mr. Octavius Hansard said that for years the 
Institute had possessed one of the most remark- 
able collections of stone ever made in this 
country. It was contained in a cabinet on 


the landing of the staircase leading up to the 
meeting-room, and represented the selection of 
stones for the Houses of Parliament. But he 
supposed the case was not opened above once in 





thiee yeas, its position being an unforitunateone. 
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resident said that he very much agreed 
with Mr. Edis as to Mr. Nevill’s observations 
respecting the non-applicability of marble jn 
our domestic architecture. It occurred to him 
that it wasa matter of taste, and his taste went 
with Mr. Edis,—in fact, he considered that 
marble might be satisfactorily applied in the 
internal decoration of English 


phat me paid of the lectarer, not re 
compiling his r, but in bringi , 
— Dging 80 valuabl 


to their warmest thanke, and he (the President) 
agreed with Mr. Blashill that it would be a pit 

if within a few minutes after the meeting hey 
should all be cleared away. He understoot 
now that Mr. Brindley would permit the speci. 
mens to remain until the following Thursday 
which would allow better opportunities for 
inspection. One that struck 
bim in the numerous visits he had, for 
the last few years, paid to Rome, 
was the enormous amount of marble the 
Romans had im ported. Scarcely any people 
had been so grest in their building-work, and 
the wealth of marble which had been massed 
together in Rome surpassed the wealth of any 
other building material for decorative pur- 
poses that had ever been known. Even 
now, in passing along the Via Sacra, one 
saw in all directions fragments of marble 
columes and bases, doubtless at one time 
forming portions of magnificent buildings. And 
not only were these to be seen in Rome, 
but they were scattered far and wide over the 
Roman Empire, at least as far north as Lyons 
and Perigueux, and as far south as Sicily. The 
Baths of Caracalla aleo showed the enormous 
amount of surface covered, the Romans laying 
on the marble as a thin veneer, not more 
than 4 in. thick. Some reference bad been 
made to the prodigal use of marble in elgium, 
bat it must be borne in mind that it was a 
marble-producing country. A great quantity 
of the marble used in this country some time 
ago came from Namur, and the Belgians bad 
sent over an enormous amount of manufactured 
chimneypieces. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
by acc'amation. 

Mr. Aitchison said that before Mr. Brindley 
replied they should not lose the opportunity of 
asking the owners of marble quarries to supply 
the Institute with specimens of their products, 
so as to form a collection which would be usefu! 
and instructive to the members and the public. 
He might add to what the President had said 
about Rome, that there were two or three miles 
of quays on which the marble was wont to be 
landed, and where the unworked blocks were 
still lying, some on the pavements, and rome 
slightly beneath the ecil, so that when a demand 
arore ier antique marble, there would be 4 fine 
supply to hand. 

Mr. Brindley, in replying, referred to the 
President’s remarks as to the extent of the 
Roman quarrying. He had prepared a roogh 
diagram, showing the extent of the Romen 
quarries, and it would be seen by it that they 
were scattered over the entire Roman empire 
both in Europe and Africa. It had been suid 
that Roman marbles had been found in Lyons, 
and in the cathedral there could be seen two 
columns, of about the tenth or twelfth century, 
of Nomidian marble, such as was not even to 
be found in Rome. This would show the 
difficulty he bad had in compiling bis paper, 7 
in France alone there were 626 quarries, while 
Belgium bad no fewer than 100, the whole of the 
district about Namur, extending into the North 
of France, being one mars of marble, chiefly 
grey and reddy-brown. Some one bad men- 
tioned Lord Monson’s ball as an unsatisfectory 
example of the use of marble ; bat Mr. Holford’s 
house in Park-lane was one of the best examples 
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snaking the dirty marble immediately white, 
The man was simply using muriatic acid, which 
ate away the face of the marble. With refer- 
ence to polygonal slabs, architects never 
thought of covering @n apse with ground-out 
slabs, but he had had to do it on several occa- 
sions, The columns referred to by Mr. Aitchi- 
sop, in front of the Grosvenor Gallery, were 
lumachella, composed of compreese:! shells, 
with an amount of cement in them. It was 
akin to our Petworth and Parbeck marbles, 
which were simply compressed muds. 

The President stated that the next meeting 
would be a special one, held on the 17th of 
January, to award the medals and other prizes. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tur fifth meeting of this Association for the 
present Session was held at 9, Conduit-street, 
on the 17th inet., Mr. J. A. Gotch (President) 
in the chair. 

The following new members were elected, 
viz., Messrs. R. A. J. Bidwell, J. Linton, C. D. 
Rutter, H. E. Napier, W. Goodwin, R. G. 
Borland, G. Horsley, F. L. J. Barrow, E. Banks, 
G. W. Soltau, E. A. Cooke, Percy M. Roberts, 
E. A. Benstead, A. G. Turner, F. A. Kirby, 
Percy Clark, H. Harris, and F. V. Stokes. 

Mr. H.D. Appleton (hon. secretary) announced 
the receipt of the following communication :— 

Société Centrale d’ Architecture de Belgique, 
Fondée = 18732. 


P conféré également 
et a |'unanimité le méme titre & votre société. 

Nous soohaitons volontiers avec vous, Monsieur le 
Président, que le a qui e’établira entre nous 
développe les senti d'affectueuse sympathie, et de 
bonne confraternité entre les membres des deur sociét és. 


Nous vous prioze d’agréer, Monsieur le Président, 
l'erpression de nos sentiments les plus 
Le Président, Juies Beunvacr. 


A Messieurs les Président et Membres de | Association 

Architecturale de Londres,”’ 

A donation to the library was announced from 
Mr. F. R. Farrow (Assistant Librarian), consist- 
ing of two volumes on “ The Antiquities of 
lonia.” A cordial vote of thanks was there- 
upon presented to Mr. Farrow. 

Mr. H. Longden then read a paper on “ Deco. 
rative Metal Work,” which we print on another 


The Chairman, in inviting discussion, ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Longden’s excellent 
paper had not extended to greater length, he 
being so well qualified from personal experience 
to treat such a subject as that of Decorative 
Metal Work. The numerous examples Mr. 
Longden had brought with him were really as 
instructive as his paper, showing as they did 
the manner in which the various metals should 
be treated, and that effect could only be gained 
by treating each metal in its own natural 
style. This principle was becoming more and 
more ised in the present day. The 
kind of tour de force which was the aim of the 
artist of fifty years ago,—if artist he could be 
called,—to imitate in one material what was 
wholly foreign to it, seemed to be dying out, 
and people were getting more into the way of 
treating materials naturally. Mr. Longden had 
brought some excellent examples of work in 
each of the metals he had named. His sug- 
gestion with regard to the ornament for the 
fire-stove was good, and might with advantage 
be adopted by some enterprising firm. In 
iron, and more especially cast-iron work, there 
were many excellent examples extant, dating 
from the end of last century, one which he had 
in his recollection being a very large stove at 
Knole House, of which the casting was 
extremely delicate. The great drawback to 
cast iron from an artistic point of view was 
that if one had a good design, one’s neighbours 
might have a similar thing, so that miles of 
the same pattern in cast iron might be seen. 
Cast-iron were seldom to be seen in 
use now-a-days, but he had noticed them used at 
® country house in Northamptonshire. At 
Drayton, in the same county, there was so much 
iron work that the owners lately found it would 
take about 8001. merely to repair it. In a little 
inn at Lisieux, in Normandy, he had seen the 
spit and the two dogs resin | by a weight before 
the Open fire. In connexion with cookery, all 
things difficult to clean sbould be avoided. Art 
was in reality only common-sense made 
beautiful, so that to devise @ gridiron whic 
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wag beautiful to the view, but which would be 
an everlasting nuisance to the cook, would not be 
a realisation of art. An enormous quantity of 
beautiful ironwork was to be seen round about 
London, and he had more particularly in view 
some fine gates near Carshalton. These had 
never been figured, but were well worthy the 
ger me the Association. 

ember remarked that Pagin might really 
be termed the progenitor of can bedetende 
one designed by him being still preserved in his 


Mr. J. D. Sedding said that Mr. Krall. w 
was © true artist, was sitting beside him. nr 
might have something of interest to say. In 
looking at the examples before them, and 
especially at the Swiss churchyard cross, they 
could realise how extremely difficult it was to 
draw ironwork. He liked to frequent the work- 
shop where it was being wrought, and hoped 
that many of the members would do the same. 
The practical character of the papers that were 
now being read before the Architectural Associ- 
ation redounded very much to the credit of the 
President. Mr. Sedding then proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Longden for the care he had 
bestowed upon his paper, and the number of 
= he had brought to illustrate it. 

r. Krall said that the only thing that Mr. 
Longden appeared to have omitted from his 
interesting paper was the treatment with iron- 
work of panels in doors and in the dadoes and 
friezes of rooms, as in the olden time, which 
had been adopted, perhaps, more thoroughly in 
France than anywhereelse. These panels were 
very effective when properly treated. 

r. L. A. Shuffrey asked whether the models 
for casting the old fire-backs were originally 
made in wood? They must have been modelled in 
some way, and he had often wondered whether 
they were done in clay, or wax, or otherwise. 
At Penshurst Place there were some fire-dogs 
with the arms of Lord de Lisle. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne seconded the vote 
of thanks, and said that the colour of ironwork 
was in fact one of the most difficult things that 
architects had to deal with. [n its natural state 
it was always beautiful, but in the grey distance 
its effect was frequently lost, and therefore 
required picking out in colours. Chocolate and 
blue had been used to a great extent, but the 
latter colour again seemed to throw it into 
distance. It was a question also whether 
gilding ironwork to imitate brass or any other 
metal was the right thing to do. 

Mr. J. M. MacLaren said that Mr. Longden’s 
paper had chiefly dealt with old work, but he 
would like to hear some discussion on the 
subject of modern ironwork, and a comparison 
drawn between the two. One of the things 
which was often very unsuitable in the design 
of modern wrought-iron work was the spacing- 
out. The arrangement of the curving and the 
filling of the detail in the best examples was 
generally done on a great scale. In looking at 
the treatment of modern ironwork, and espe- 
cially the wrought-iron work of the last twenty 
years, it seemed to be of one quality, and very 
ansuitable, with a smaiiness of scale in design. 
The designer appeared, first of all, to start with 
a want of principle, and then to go on in a very 
languid sort of way, in filling up the spaces; in 
fact, starting at random from one corner and 
eventually landing at the last corner, somehow 
or other. Thus a great deal of modern ironwork 
was designed without any principle guiding the 
designer, which often led to smallness of scale, 
—a pettifogging kind of treatment, with an 
unsatisfactory result. One of the most beauti- 
ful examples of modern ironwork had this great 
defect of smallness of scale; be referred to the 
sign hanging out from Mr. Norman Shaw's build- 
ing at the corner of Pall Mall and St. James &- 
street.* On paper ite design looked skilfal and 
well set out, but the reality had the fault of 
being too small in scale: consequently a 
great deal of the value of the curves was 
lost as the sign hung against: the sky. 
Had the height at which this sign would 
Ha Noware been cobiere, and te St 
put in, it would have been far more re ng 
There was one other point that architects : 
to face, viz., the treatment of cast-iron 7 
He was glad that Mr. Longden had not shir < 
the matter, and one of the first things arc . 
tects would have to do, with regard to the treat- 

: ld be to study ite 
ent of cast-iron work, wou 
saat “+a limite, and thus be enabled 
capabilities and its limite, ap ‘Sonlti 
to brush away ® great many of the dificuliies 


* Tlastrated in the Builder for Nov, 14, 1886, p. 699. 














that beset them in designing in cast iron. In the 
treatment of cast-iron work the great thing to 
aim at should be reserve, instead of redundancy 
of design. _Eastern work generally was very 
suggestive in the treatment of cast-iron, but a 
great deal in this direction remained to be done 
in London, for one might travel through its 
tniles of streets without coming across a single 
lamp-post worth looking at. This was not as 
it should be, and he would like to see subjects 
put down in the Examination for cast-iron 
work. He believed that Mr. Aitchison was 
somewhat unpopular with the Royal Academy 
students because he had put down several euch 
things amongst his subjects, the reason for his 
unpopularity being that the students found 
themselves face to face with rather difficult 
tasks. When @ student sat down to design a 
column well, it took some time to study the 
general proportion and the spacing, and indeed 
was one of the most difficult tasks he could be 
set to do. It was, in fact, somewhat like 
designing a wall-paper, where there was a sub- 
ject with certain limits which could not be over- 
stepped, for in dealing with cast-iron there were 
the same limits. A greatdeal might be learned 
by architects both in regard to proportion and 
detail in the designing of cast-iron work. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt remarked that the last 
speaker had called to his min¢ a criticism he 
had heard from a gentleman who was neither 
an architect nor an artist, although he had some 
appreciation of what was good proportion and 
what was not. This gentleman one day called 
his attention to the design of the gates under 
the great tower of the Law Courts, stating that 
there seemed to be a lack of scale in them as 
compared with the building to which they were 
attached. He (the speaker) at once felt the 
truth of the remark, although he spoke with 
great diffidence in criticising the work of so 
great a master in decorative ironwork as Mr. 
Street was. The excellent work in the grilles 
and front railings there was so good that the 
gates did not show equally to advantage. In 
the designing of wrought-iron work there seemed 
too often to be a multiplicity of detail, and a 
lack of bringing out the most prominent 
features; and in looking at the old examples 
before them one felt this all the more. It was 
characteristic of the old work that it was 
designed for the purpose for which it was 
to be used, and there was an amount of “‘go”’ 
and an interest about it which the modern work 
entirely lacked. Mr. MacLaren bad referred 
to the inartistic London lampposts, and that 
reminded him that he had lately found 
an old Sussex town lighted by bracket- 
lamps from the houses, which struck him 
as much more interesting and picturesque 
than the usual ugly lampposts. The members 
were under special obligation to Mr. Longden 
for bringing so many valuable examples of metal- 
work before them, but he (Mr. Pratt) should 
have liked to have heard some suggestions as 
to how modern wrought-iron work could be 
treated so as to preserve it better. The old 
examples before them, and the many old 
railings and gates about the metropolis, showed 
that ironwork could last for a great number 
of years, though the modern work did not last 
so well, but soon began to show signs of rust 
and giving way. It seemed a pity, considering 
the amount of pains thrown into the scrolls of 
leaf-work and foliage, that so much labour 
should be put into something which should so 
soon decay. No wonder, therefore, that 
people had recourse to cast-iron, and that, too 
often, of a very inferior design. It was only 
repeating an old tale to refer to the designs in 
cast-iron being an imitation of wrought-iron 
work, but it always astonished him that 
founders who knew how the designs were pro- 
duced should continue to practise seventeenth 
or eighteenth century wrought-iron designs in 
cast-iron work, which were not at all adapted 
to the material. 

Mr. Max Clarke referred to the excellent 
designs in cast-iron work of Mr. Sellars and 
Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow. He would have 
liked to have heard something about the 
railings which had been put round the new 
statue of Queen Anne, in front of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He understood this was a re- 
production of the first cast-iron work put up 
in England, exactly reproduced by Mr. Penrose. 
He would have liked to have had some informa- 
tion as to Wren’s cast-iron work. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes said that cast-iron work 
had been a good deal “‘slanged.” In wrought- 





iron work they should be careful lest in ten 
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vears time they asked themselves how they 
ceuld have gone in for all this twisted work of 
all shapes and forms. Architects to @ certain 
extent had themselves to blame for what 
appeared in the founders’ catalogues. If they 
would only set the example of insisting upon 
having what they wanted, then the great 
founders would produce something fit to be 
used. At present, in his opinion, the opposite 
was the case. He would like to have Mr. 
Longden’s opinion as to whether bronze, in 


itself a costly metal, could be legitimately | i 


ilded. 
' Mr. A. O. Collard thought that a reasonable 
complaint had been made about the London 
lampposts, but any one who walked along the 
Thames Embankment could not fail to notice 


the peculiarly excellent lampposts designed by | i 


the late Mr. Vulliamy. Mr. Longden had 
omitted to refer to the many grand old hinges 
on church-doors. These not only acted as 
hinges, but actually bound the doors together, 
enabling them almost to dispense with tenons. 
Then, again, he might mention the very fine 
specimens of candelabra and lamps to be seen 
in this country as well as abroad, one cande- 
labrum in a curious little church near Minster, in 
the Isle of Thanet, holding no fewer than 
thirty or forty candles. 
The vote of thanks was then put, and very 
cordially received. 
Mr. Longden replied, and observed that the 
study of this kind of work was at once his 
business and pleasure. He had been collecting 
for some time things which seemed to illustrate 
excellent work in the different metals; some 
of these he had brought with him, mestly from 
his own collection, but others had been lent him 
by Mr. Peto, the architect. He was afraid he 
had somewhat cursorily dealt with the subject, 
but he had been afraid to say too much and to 
be too technical. He bad originally been 
trained as a founder, and therefore might 
naturally be expected to take notice of the 
remarks that bad been made about cast iron. 
He was glad to hear Mr. Stokes say what he 
did. Twenty years ago he (the speaker) asked 
an architect to design a particular thing in cast 
iron: but the answer he received was, “ You 
might as well ask me to design in melted 
butter!” That architect was apt to say rather 
sharp things; but if he bad reflected he would 
never have made that remark, because it was a 
legitimate material, and it was his own fanlt if 
he could not design in it. Mr. Sellars, of 
Glasgow was an admirable designer, a man of 
the greatest fertility of mind and appreciation 
of the various materials, and he had designed 
very fine cast and wrought iron work, as had 
Mr. Thomson. As a founder, he (Mr. Longden) 
would say that cast iron could be decorated 
s0 as to be exceedingly beautiful. The stove 
at Knole, referred to by Mr. Gotch, was a 
monumental erection, as the French say, 
but was covered with delicate work, and did 
not look heavy. Cast iron, he affirmed, could 
be treated well, and if people did not do this, it 
was their own fault, and not that of the material. 
The colouring of wrought iron was no doubt a 
difficult matter. He remembered a bit of 
work at Rouen, part of which was coluured 
darkiehb, and the remainder gilded, and 
another example in tbe Cathedral at 
Perugia was coloured pea-green, and gilded in 
parts. The chocolate and blue of the “‘ Medieval 
metal-worker’’ were not at all to be admired. 
The Italians made their work exceedingly thin, 
and in some cases even as thin as tape. When 
gilded iron did not imitate anything else, it 
was quite legitimate ; because gilding was quite 
a different thing from brass, and could not be 
mistaken for it. Dealing with the duration of 
ironwork, he was sorry to say that there was a 
great difference between the quality of the old 
ani modern material. The Swiss churchyard 
cross he had referred to was an example which 
had been out of doors at least a hundred years, 
without an atom of its surface being gone, and it 
showed what sort of material used to be pro- 
duced. The best recipe he could give for getting 
ironwork to last was that everybody who had 
it made should insist on having the very best 
material, and that it should be well painted. 
He had not ssid much about repoussé work 
but in some cases the effect was got with 
great simplicity, and the warming-pan he had 
exhibited was an excellent specimen of this. 
Repoussé work had been very well done in 
England in recent years, and not long ago 
when comparing work he had seen in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, with English work, 
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example in the Church of St. Marie at Lubeck, 
and any one who wished to see good Renaissance 
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that city. As to the patterns for 
he had never seen any old ones, and 
aware how they were done. He 

done 


s 
Ef 


ned, 
however, they were frequently by model- 
ling in plaster or wax on the board, and the 


mould taken from that. These things 
only made once, and so it did not matter if 
wax or plaster came away, but a 
patterns were kept and reproduced. 
MacLaren’s remarks as to scale and i 
were good, but were more matters for the con- 
sideration of architects. There was no 
that much modern ironwork was very 
“ all-overish.” 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Tse fourteenth year and the forty-second 
term of this School closed on Saturday last 
the usual gathering of the friends of the school, 
exhibition of their work, delivery of the report 
of the examiners, and tation of the cer- 
tificates awarded to the students. The examiners 
on this occasion were Messrs. Fred. H. Anson, 
C.E., M.E., and 8. C. Best, C.E. Mr. John 
Carruthers, C.E., Censulting Engineer to the 
New Zealand Government and to the Republic 
of Venezuela, presided, and expressed the 
pleasure and surprise he had experienced in his 
going over the School and examining the work 
of the students, who enjoyed there advantages 
unknown when he entered upon the profession. 
The combination of theory and practice in this 
school were admirable and most effective. 

The lectures for the term were on “‘ Materials 
and their Manufacture.” Twenty-five students 
attended the lectures ; twenty-two were eligible 
for examination ; eighteen passed the examin- 
ation satisfactorily. W.E. Underwood was first, 
and had alsoa certificate for work in the fitting- 
shop; B. G. Lioyd was second for lecture ques- 
tions, and a certificate as first for work in the 
fitting-shop. For work in the drawing office, 
H. P. Miles was first of ten students in the 
order of merit ; in the pattern-shop, J. H. Chute 
was first of eight students awarded certifi- 
cates. 

In the second year’s course, fourteen students 
of the first term received certificates for the 
preparation of surveys, plans, &c., for Parlia- 
ment; F. Grover first. Thirteen students of 
the second term received certificates for calcu- 
lations, plans, and estimates for a railway and 
dock; R. P. Verrall first. Six students of the 
third term received certificates for design an 
construction of existing or inal i 
or other works; J. F. Sarviate put eau 
certificates were awarded to two students for a 
fourth term in the civil engineering division, 
devoted to sanitary engineering, including 
water su . Another special certificate was 
awarded to J. Chiles in the marine-engineering 
section. This certificate is awarded for snc- 
cessfully driving engines at sea over a course 
of 1,000 milee. Three certificates were also 
awarded to students in the Colonial section. 

Mr. J. W. Wilson, Principal of the School, 
called upon as usual, delivered a brief address, 





mentioning that the School commenced with the } i 


year 1873, when nine students were enrolled. 
The number had increased continuously, until 
the complement of eighty has been reached, 
which has been the number for the last and 
several preceding terms. About 150 of our 
most eminent engineers and public men have 
attended and given their services in examining 
and reporting on the students’ work, and in 
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BROAD FILTRATION DRAINAGE AT 
GODALMING, 


for the purchase of land to be used for the pur. 


pose of sewage for the borough and 
contribu i Mr. J. C. a 
chairman of the ; stated that 


adhere aap — to sanction a 
a system of sewage disposal 

ms chemical, treatment and precipitation, but 
ter that inquiry the central Board refused to 
sanction the loan, because it did not altogether 
approve of the scheme. The Local Government 
Board at the same time advised that, as 


system of chemical treatment exclusively would 


not be satisfactory, a m of broad irrigation 
or filtration through should be ; 


The Central Board asserted that a system of 
chemical treatment only would involve the 
Godalming Board in trouble with the Thames 


.| water companies, as the Wey, which 


passed 
through the district, was a tributary of the 
Thames. There was no alternative but for 
the Sewerage Board to secure a suitable 


yours, 

Smith Charity of 83 acres (the Unstead Farm) 
for 7,5001., subject to the consent of the ap- 
proval of the Charity Commissioners. The Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Moon, reported favourably as to the 
ee as to the locality character 
of the or irrigation purposes. The 
population of the district to be drained was 
reported to be :—Borough of Godalming, 2,505 ; 
Farncombe, 2,500; Charterhouse, 1,200; Crown 
Pits, 560,—total, 6,706. The estimated popn- 
lation forty years after this, taking into account 
the land for building purposes, was 
given at 11,163. The rateable value of the 
united district is 27,0001. The area of the 
several contributory places proposed to be 
sewered is 967 acres; the length of the sewer 
from the town to the works would be about 
2,765 yards. Mr. Eastwood, an owner, ob- 
reer he the proposed site, as it would injure 

is property; and the Inspector expressed the 


were properly managed. Alderman Stedman 
raised ae eetinn as to whether, if the land 
were put up to public auction, the Board would 
not require to give more for it, and the Inspector 
replied that such a i was unlikely, as 
the land was at present of more value for public 
pa than any other, and the Board were, 
perhaps, giving more for it than anybody else 
would. A question was also raised as to allow- 
ing the refuse water from the mills at Catteshill, 
of Messrs. Spicer and Co., to flow into the new 
system, the Clerk mentioning that the autho- 
rities had power to reject ing but sewage, 
but that matter would be considered. 
The Inspector will hand in his report in due 
course. The Local racer oye — 
i hat it will comply with the request © 
the Ravel Sani ednt ity and hold an 
inquiry on an date in reference to the 
alleged pollution of the River Wey from various 
sources. 








LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 


Sin,—With reference to two points in your 


article on my report in your rof Saturday 
last { p.867], lwould say:—1. That as regards the 
estimate, the sum within which the competitors 


been based. 
Tess than 600,000 


would be insufficient for the erection of a cathe- 
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gt. Paul’s I perfectly well remember the story, 
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—<— ery money ee fh leuhing aguin Che Student's Column. around’ Bangee anc Caraarves. On, eovendiag 
. la y ; . . 

oe two years ago I came to « very STONE QUARRIES.—XXVI. —— _ ene for Fema pers 
definite conclasion that i was good for aa = E ey asa of the lake me the simon: “ to tie wank 

‘or hig fame, that it wae not carried out, and was \\ vigor te dovole the concieding| tc stand clear ah a deb Eda te 
disappointed accordingly. article of this series to the consider- weep 





Ewan Capistian. ation of slate quarries, After what| i, ¢, be frequently heard. Often when the day 
: at , 
Hampstead, December 20, 1886, has already been said concerning the formation She and the shot is an open-air one a puff of 
of slate, the student will readily understand he am followed by @ load report, 
os that all the principal slate i Sige ge and then a noise resembling a great smash of 
a United Kingdom are sit , Quarri ©| crockeryware, as huge pieces of slate are ob- 
CHIMNEY SHAFT FOR “DESTRUCTOR.” | ©. h Are situate in the oldest rocks, | served falling down the side of the workings 
. ; viz., the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and The Penrh 4 
gin,—The following description of shafts for! Carboniferous formations. It does not, h rc enty® Quarries, to the south of Bangor, 
« destructor farnaces” may be of use to your corre-| ever, of necessity foll » JOw- | afford employment to a large number of men. 
. ; : y follow that these highly | Th ral col 
spondent [p. 883, — : altered argillaceous rocks © general colours of the slates and slabs are 
Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, Fryer, & Co., of Notting- Se A tor a are everywhere of | blue or purple, but they are sometimes green. 
ham, who have had experience in this class of work, at lateral antiquity. All that is required 18; QOne is immediately struck on going into 
have designed a chimn — Prgms A recom- Sieh og saga sa - — byla quarry of this class with the tremendous 
d, the dimensions © | _— g the clay are/}, : : . 
men ranged. It so happens that the el = eaps of waste material on every side. This 

















ft. in. Nees ; is principally caused b h of th 
Height from ground line to top of coping......... 150 9 | conditions producing such a material have not being im aeet cleaved outa to th differ. 
Outside diameter at bottom over flue opesing... 14 6 | been present in rocks of later date than th Sager eegery .! —_ 'S Cre 
ra ie diameter of main shaft over flue dg a DS erp ed “Fear ige seeing an Chose | ence in grain of the orginal argillaceous deposit. 
Outside diameter at top under brick set-offs , ’ as reat britain 18 Concerned. | Of course, it can hardly be expected that such 
below CBP. -craceorsessesnescconsersans es pone-asievonrees 8 9 | 4n other words, we have had no great mountain-| g great mass of clay as the hill in which these 
Inside diameter at top under brick set-offs ¢ 9 | making phenomena actively at work since those quarries are situated, is perfectly homogeneous 
nn ee pe Comeng ne ny times in this country. But we have] in structure, that is, that no seams of sand or 
ab O08 cccucond sessessessoese 6 O@ [ONY to study the Alps,—or, in fact, almost coarser material are present. It is these 


. }any of the mor t] 
Toe shaft from the ground-line to the top is|)> @ recently elevated mountain 


ins.— . arenaceous beds heets of i la 
divided into six sections :— chains,—to be cognisant of the fact that slates oF cheats oF Smpure cay eas, 
ivi , . 


as a rule, have not taken on the true slaty 














a may be of rears age, even approximately as | cleavage. 
Ist section tos height of 30M. aboveground 3 Othick,|recent as the deposits upon which Londou,| The great hole forming the principal quarry 
tnd «6, of 24 ~ high saneehes - a ” Paris, or Brussels, stands. _ | is the largest artificial excavation we have ever 
— . a n " ee 104 . ; English slate quarries are situated _in| seen, and the amount of slate removed is 
a - aon. weessmeer 1 6 ,, |COrmwall, Devon, Somerset, Leicestershire, prodigious. The slate is raised by means of a 
&h ,, to underneath cap...... a a os Lancashire, Cumberland, and Weatmoreland. 


; lift to the desired position, where it is split and 
Fire-brick lining 4} in. thick for 80 ft. high above | Those at Delabole, near Tintagel, in Cornwall, | shaped. There are two platforms in this lift, 
ground, with an annular space all round, between have been justly celebrated for a long time for | in separate guides or frames, the one moving 


itself and the shaft proper. producing alate of great durability, in addition down as the other comes up. The motive 
Foundation bed of conerete, to suit locality or|to lightness and strength. Borlase in 1758| power is water, which is let into a tank at 
nature of ground, speaks of the extent of these workings. The|the bottom of that platform which happens to 


Delabole quarries produce not only roofing|be at the upper level. Thus weighted, it can 
Bradford Corporation Chimney. slates, but flagstones or brick slates, which are| be let down at any time, and by so doing the 

Circular brick shaft in connexion with “ Fryer's| used for pavements in passages, court-yards, | other platform is drawn up. When the weighted 
Destructor” for town refuse :-— &c., and for tombstones. The inscriptions upon platform arrives at the bottom it is fixed, and 














1 ate: Gielen teaaaiaal a ~ old tombstones of this slate remain remarkably | the water isrun off. Locomotives run along on 
Scuhe Sem ameniieee COP .us.c., 190 0 | perfect; showing its durability when exposed} the top of the mounds of rubbish, thus facili- 
no, atthe foundation, SQUATE ..............0ecseereee 3%) © |to atmospheric influences. These slates are} tating the removal of the material from place 
Outside diameter at ground surface.............. + 44 1 | shipped at Tintagel and Boscastle.* The colour | to place. 
we rag setien! o ry DENOD « cwnvnesieetonn : : is greyish-blne, and examples of it may be seen| The are many other large slate quarries, 
luside diameter at top............ veevveeeee 6 8 |in Wellington College at Sandhurst. Other} known as the Bangor, Dinorwic, Cilgwyn, 


;, ’ quarries in Cornwall are Boscastle, Camel,| Dorothea, Llanfair, Rhiwfachno, &c., in Carnar- 
The shaft is built up in four a Launceston, and Trewarnet, near Padstow. vonshire. There are also numerous workings 
rm Ln . oo... se The slate from the Burnstall quarry, near|in Merionethshire, a — we ra 
gb ternal di Tavistock, which produced good roofing slate, | mention the Cwmorthen, Diphwys Casson, Ffes- 
ey... py ng “5 te ee rnag oy . ~ is now nearly worked out. Other quarries, in| tiniog, Maenoffern, and Oakeley quarries, which 
proper. Devonshire, are the Pomphlet, near Plymouth, | produce blue and grey roofing slates and slabs. 
The foundation rests upon tough clay of a some- | which supplies chimneypieces, slabs for paving, Other quarries are situated in Montgomeryshire, 
what bluish colour, known locally as “ Bowling | and blocks for building ; Penricca, near Totnes, | Denbighshire, and Caermarthenshire. 


Tough.” where the slate is green, as may be seen in} Scotland is not without slates. They are 
The time occupied in building was nearly five |.) Royal Exchange; and Woodland, near| principally quarried in Perthshire, Argyleshire, 

mente, The bathey oe Caw ey Me. to 2 Jere, © | owten Abbott. and Invernessshire. At Ballachulish, in the 
In (2. 


‘ox, Boroug Slate is obtained from Leicestershire, princi-| last-mentioned county, Gwilt says * that from 
shaft, ys Mates Na Ry “yy oe Bagge sty = pally from the following workings :—Swithland | five to seven millions of slates are annually 
builders. : . Quarry is not less than 150 ft. deep; the beds extracted, the weight of which may be esti- 
he , - dip nearly due east at from 30° to 40°. The| mated at 10,000 tons. — The refuse, amounting 
“Maney Soft, Late Wharf, Lambah (City Sewers cleavage runs N.N.E. by 8.8.W., and is nearly | to upwards of five or six times this quantity, is 


Department), dicular. As the pit bas been deepened,|thrown into the sea,—a ready method of 
perpendicular. P ; . . . ll The slate 

For destructor apparatus burning 70 to 80 tons of lity of the slate has been found to im- | getting rid of it at a small expense. 
refuse - den, , sania Ma casings is more perfect, and much | is of a dark blue colour, containing pyrites, 


Tis shaft is founded on a cast-iron cylinder filled lighter roofing slates can be obtained. The which, however, do not weather out, but stand 
with concrete, on account of the ground being affected Midland Railway Hotel at St. Pancras is roofed | up like small cubes of brass. ' 
in. on one side with Swithland slate, and it has} Many Scotch slates occur with these pyrites, 

eight heemnisial ciesab tienes ft. in, also been used in St. Mark’s Church, Leicester, | but as we have previously observed,f they do 








i ditions detract from their 
ROUND OO cites adn an. © | Groby Quarries, the grain of the slate not under certain con 

Outaide mama at found «tion .......000 ; = “sy ir or naga as in the Swithland, but it | value in the slightest degree. Amongst ~~ 
Outride menturenanneh Wit ca siiicaedias ry : nevertheless yields excellent elabs, which are | slate quarries in heyy “dt we Th PN 
Inside measurement a tem, inibeaainn we 7 ae up by steam power. It is generally of the Benleds, Birnam, hj oe ag Easd 7 vas 
Height of 4} in, fire-brick lining .. a ag 39 «0 purplish or grey tint, and has been found to| and Turin ; a a notes ama oe a 
The shaft is built with London stock bricks, and | improve as the workings get deeper. The Gas Banff, the ae - Foudland none near 

Was completed apts wer Offices at Sheffield, chancel of St. Paul’s Church, Aberdeenshire, the Jo quarry, 
Colonel Haywood was the engineer, and Messrs. | Leicester, and one side of se St. ae a ry Seen cue ail oh Wiis aie 
nanlove, Alliott, Fryet, & Oo, the beiiders men anager aoe the slate is| Tipperary, in Lower Silurian rocks. Prof. 


R. M. Bancrort. quarry at Moorley Hill, 


ies lay open a 
coarse, gritty, and of a grey colour, Hull says that these quarri ay ope 


eres The principal quarries in Lancashire are the ono ea . — a 
. le} slates from . wie 
£ Disposal Royton. — Th lington, near Ulverstone, producing pa f alit 
Oldhaw Sclandenn ol. that the aon i PH and slabs; and Coniston, green dull Ane, CNS 0 Sag Jolenete 
al Board, having received notice from the | rough slate and flags. There vtaesnadeummaststt anh in well known, from the fact that 
ao poration of Salford as to the intention of the | small —— tence A are mostly of coe slabs and flags are oper: for mabing 
i i l he slates of the lu . , England. s a genera 
a aathortin ho hallow sewage mater to pl oor greenclnr 0d then fom Nts | astage in ot Try Sn bl ag 
thet eee errors sea basa oducts ed mg are oF eo curried in’ Skiddaw and| slabs are ee a ake tl eee 
he lsh ae ee catia Sea Mr. | ped at Maryport. eee Te Clescktiie: . weak. Cl: a 
Robert Solan CE. “ al ha song Comparatively speaking, the _ — - ee pa ge rbllecagpaibe es Fw: 
| ae hn le, are insignificant 1 ing both light and 
shen ae — poe Fg al =e a vas aoa «hae of Wales. The importance of beds of very good quality, being both lig 


: ai durable. The same may be said with regard to 
tion of the works required for effectually drain- | this industry is manifest to every visitor to —_ Wn, the Old Head of Kinsale, whilst. the 


ing the district and dealing with the sewage at | ~~. of Practical Geology (1877), p. 36. | —7 Fe iopedia of Architectare, p. 523. 
outfall works, and also foe the supervision of; , | oe he ot ‘L icestershire and Rutland, by Hiarrison + Bui ler, Vol. Ly p. 728, 
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Ashford quarries in Wicklow produce slate like 
that of North Wales, near Bangor. Slates are 
also obtained from K+ ockroe and Mealoughmore, 
near Carrick-on-Sair, in Kilkenny. 





ai 


VARIORUM. 

Tur sixth edition of the “The Watch and 
Clock-makers’ Handbook, Dictionary, and Guide.” 
by F. J. Britten (London: W. Kent & Co.), has 
recently appeared. It is an exceedingly useful 
and well-arranged compendium of the subjects 
of which it treats, and the French and German 
equivalents of the technical terms and processes 
dealt with are given. Short biographies of 
eminent horologists, and descriptions of lathes 
and other tools, go to make up what is a very 
usefal reference-book. It is very fully illus- 
trated. A list of date-marks on gold and silver 
plate and watch-cases marked at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, London, going back to the year 1697 and 
forward to 1896, is not the least useful part of 
this excellent handbook.——From Church Bells 
Office (12, Southampton - street, Strand), we 
lately received “‘ Church Bells’ Album of Notable 
Ancient Yorkshire Churches,” which, for six- 
pence, gives views of twenty-eight fine churches 
and minsters, accompanied by brief letter-press 
descriptions to each plate. While not vouching 
for the correctness of the historical and archi- 
tectural notes (the anthor’s name does not 
appear on the title-page) we nevertheless wel- 
come this effort to popularise a knowledge of 
the main facts regarding so many of the prin- 
cipal churches in the large county of York.—— 
Amongst recent trade - books received is 





the Coalbrookdale Company's Priced Cata- 


logue cf Iron Casements and Window 
Frames, which merits perusai on account 
of the practical information it gives. The 
London office and show-rooms of the Company 
are now at the corner of New Bridge-street and 
the Victoria Embankment. Another useful 
trade book is Messrs. Charles Winn & Co.’s 
(Birmingham) illustrated catalogue of closet- 
flushing cisterns and general waterworks 
fittings, which is very complete and con- 
reniently arranged, so that it will be handy for 
reference. Belonging to somewhat the same 
category is “ The Annual Export Catalogue of 
Machinery and Hardwares by the Princi 

Makers of Great Britain” (published at 147, 
Queen Victoria-street), which is now in the 
third year of its existence. It is likely to be 
very useful, and to facilitate business in all 
kinds and classes of machinery.—— Messrs. 
Cassell & Company send us a parcel of their 
excellent magazines for January. The Quirer 
is a good number. One article in it, “ Charles 
Wesley in Marylebone,” by the Rev. John 
Telford, B.A., recalls to mind that Marylebone 
was quite « rural suburb at the date in 
question, circa 1740. Cassell’s Family Magasine 
is varied and interesting in its contents. One 
of its articles is entitled ‘‘ A Rural Paradise for 
London,” the locus in quo being Parliament 
Hill and Fields, Hampstead. The author, F. M. 
Holmes, rightly urges that if this property be 
acquired as a metropolitan open space, the 
Metropolitan Board had better not attempt to 
convert it into a prim park. Little Folks, the 
ever-popular magazine for juveniles, com- 
mences a new volume with well-sustained 
variety and vigour.__—- From the Religious Tract 
Society we have received another parcel of 
magazines. Tro of them, the Child's Com- 
panion, and a new venture, Our Little Dots, are 
admirable of their kind. For boys and girls 
who have passed the period of infancy, there 
are the (jiril’s Own Paper and the Boy's Own 
Paper, both of them established favourites. 
From the same publishers come the Leisure 
Howr and the Sunday at Home. The contents 
of the former include an interesting article by 
Professor Leone Levi, entitled “ Fifty Years of 
Economic Progress.”———Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co. will shortly issue a new edition of 
Every Man's Own Lawyer,” by a Barrister. 


Wew Club B at Kilburn.— New 
mises for the Kilburn and West Ham 

onstitutiona! Club are about to be erected at 
Kilburn, and the foundation stone of the 
buildings was laid last week. The structure 
will be faced with red brick, relieved with 
moulded brick and red Mansfield stone 
Gressings. The building will consist of three 
foors,—basement, ground, and first foor. Mr. 
W. J. Middleton, of West Hampstead, is the 
architect, and Messrs. John Allen & Son, of the 
Palmerston Works, Kilburn, are the contractors. 
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ALMANACKS AND DIARIES FOR 1887. 


“ Wairaxer’s Atmanack "’ for 1887 (published 
at 12, Warwick-lane, London) has this year been 
considerably improved and enlarged, so that it 
is not likely to lose the hold on the public 
favour which it has hitherto so deservedly 
maintained. 

“ Calvert's Mechanics’ Almarack and Work- 
shop Companion” for 1887 (London and Man. 
chester: John Heywood) has now reached its 
fourteenth year of publication. It is very 
varied in ite contents, and contains a mars of 
memoranda and formule likely to be of use in 
the workshop. 

* Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack”™ (London: 
Cassell & Co., Limited) is an attractive and 
useful one, and it is well illustrated. 

Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, of Southwark- 


Diaries, specially designed for the use of archi- 
tects, builders, 
find it difficult to add to our former commenda- 
tions of these excellent publications ; this only 
we need say, that the standard 
and completeness is fully maintained this year, 
—excellence as to get-up, quality of paper, &c., 
and completeness as to the mass of valuable 
tabular and other information which is bound 
up with each diary. We can strongly recom- 
mend “ The Architect's Diary,” Nos. 12 and 13, 
and “The Builder’s Diary,” No. 11. With the 
diaries we had submitted to us some excellent 
date-indica writing-pads, very usefal for 
office-desk or library table. 

Messrs. T. J. Smith, Son, & Downes, of 
Queen Victoria-street, have sent us an assort- 
ment of T. J. & J. Smith's well-known scribbling, 
tablet, and pocket diaries. Messrs. Smith's 
diaries have now been before the public for 
more than forty years, so that they need no 
recommendation. Suffice it to say that they 
show no falling off in get-up, quality, or arrange- 
ment. 

We have also received a smal! selection of 
Letts’s Diaries, which, in the hands of their 
new publishers (Messrs. Cassell & Co., of La 
Belle Sauvage-yard), appear to fally maintain 
their character for excclience. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
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NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


Dec, 10.-16,171, & Haszeland, Plani 
16,185, M. Bi Gast iy 
ea 
AO. Ai Dimendien ent 
Hinges.—16,27%, A. Ramsden, Pipe i hee, 


Wood, — 
- Murray, 


13.—1 H. Bassett, Wi : 
Fastener.—16,312, Ww. Sg apes er aa 


able Bench Stop. —-16,336, Sajna 


Schouler, Drain-pipes, 


Dee, 14,—16,357, R. War Parque'ry.—16.36/ 
a me: , Sash Fastener.—16,390, L. Oppenheimer’ 


Dec. 15.—16,429, F, Hayward, Varnish.—16.45) 
Challis, Mechanism and Attachments for Bella 
for Warm- 


and V 16 a1 ‘oho 

‘en —_ . ern, H 

so Vineninnee 38,000, W. See, Portiend Dement.” 
—16,498, E. Court, Jed and Gecketthen —16,514 
C. Wedenby and J. Dodd, Chisels, ereairivers, he’ 


—16,520, T. Low Door-springs. — 16,527, J. 
ot aren, _ 


Havard, Window-sash 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
11,782, A. Barratt, Screw-drivers.—13,632, H. 
Walker, Wood-boring Teal 13,500, J. Howie and 
x Open — 14,206, astenin 
for Windows. —14,545, J. , Glass Tile, ad. 
or Light.—14,916, A. Edmondson and Others, Bolts 
or Bars for Doors, &c.—14,954, J. and G. Turner, 
Combination Latches and Handles for Doors, kc. 
—15,113, J. Tucker, Lock.—14,674, N. Scott and 
Portland Cement, &¢.—15,779, W. Wieg- 
horst, ’ Ovens. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months, 
13,945, J. Hill, Opening and Closing Fanlights 
and Casements.—2,(70 KA Watson Cowls or Caps 
for Ventilating Sbafta, Flues, &c.—2,310, D. Swan, 
: ‘mee ey oe tere 
w- g 
Tylor, and W. Drayson, 
Latches. —2,399, H Pai, Apparatus fr Mining 
— a or Mixi 
Concrete, 14,830, H. Lake, Metallic Lathing a 
Fixing same. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Decemsss 13. 

Woop & Srixx. 
Windsor—The Victoria Livery Stable, freehold...... £1,985 
By Mcaartt & Scopait, 
Limehouse—N os. 37, 39, aad 41, Aston-street, copy- ss 


Nos, 27 and 29, Cayley-sireet, copyhold ............ 365 
By Gaavas & Son. 
Tooting—1 to 13, Atholl-terrace, and | to 6, Melrose- 














terrace, 92 rae se memes B8/. ym 5,5£0 
Padding ton—7 . , Oe years, 
ground-rent i1/, Ss ' . 76 
Decemere 14, 
By Rervouns & Easor. 
Housdsditch—26 to 30, Hutchinsonr-avenne, free- 
a : sa is ED 
see Rosissoyx * Dean. 
Hendon Ash-grove, years, 
rent lil. he ie a a 
Notting-bill Wee. 354, 208, 384, and $58, Lancaster 
os. 
road, 76 years, poy OI, cet Ags 
& Fcurses 


By Friiee : 
Mile End—Nos. 3 band? Clinton-road, freehold 6 
Freebold ground-rent of 8. per ann 
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St. Pencras - An oo 
OD SOG cccciitnsiionetntitiinnctnanangcinitiniiontmorsevecneeesses 
Ramps ae improved ground-rent of - 

An ianguoved gyoena-vent of 161,, term 61 years... 
Bayewater—No, 2%, Courtnell-street, 60 years, 
Payee war Yel en rent of 901, term 35 








60 
1,220 


ee By H. Rovzay. 
Kensal-green—No. 2, cetiamenn freebold........- 67 
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Daecemexe 16, 
By Guasten & Sows, 

Prince’s Gate—Ground-rente of 60/1, & year, term 
GB FORTE nocceereree cmos pedbbnberntnetbteedesamemens 

By Haups & Junxuvson. 

Muswell-hill—A of freehold 

By Buax, Buarerr, & Co, 
Islington—No. 12, South-street, 22 years, ground- 


eereeoe 


¢ 2... re seenscereees 
section, Bromley-road— Four plote of freehold 
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Finsbury—Ground-rent of @l., reversion in 22 years 
Hollowey -Ground-rent of 61. 6s., reversion ~ 63 


BRB scscesunninets :dgsceseonednancnsibecgodnebentianinasesintese 
« Farm—Ground rent of 411. 0s.,term 44 
Chalk —Nos. 16, 16, and 4 North Wharf. 


34 years, 
150, Stock in the Gas 
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-rent 1 : 
Light and Coke Com oe = 
Barnsbury—Nos, 13, 17, and 19, Donmash-etesst, 
32 years, ground-rent Mel, ... TESS a 895 
Stoke Newington—Nos. 23 end 24, Newington. 
green, eeorecese . esose 1,310 
aga 6&8 and 619, Liverpool-road, ee 
ONG ..cccevovceesevesevececee ove sala i aie 
Bisckfriars— Noe. 6 to 11 (odd), Burrell-street, 25 
years, nd.rent 26. ........ ; - 685 
Bervagh= os. 20, 22, and 24, Brockham-street, 
and @ and 51, Swan-street, 8} years, ground- 
rent 364i. ee ct aeerereee COO reece PESTO RC ERE He HE ee 390 
Brixton—No. 34, Loughborough Park, 36 years, 
High Holborn - No. 190, freehold *oeee COOe Cote ee eet ee eeee 1,560 
By E. Rosine & Hrvu. 
Hornsey—No. 128, Lothair-road, 91 years, ground. 
rent, G1. Ge...........++. eh 
Oxford street—The lease of No. 61, term4years... 105 
Dacemess 17, 
By Norros, Tawr, Waryzy, & Co. 
Hackney—Ground-rents of 181. 10s, term 76 years 280 
By A. Watrtor. 
City—The lease of No, 89, Worship-street, term 10 
Edmonton— Ground-rents of 371, 16s., reversion in 
By Gropy & Tvars 
Hendon—Ground-rent of 1001., reversion in 78 
Miscellanea. 


Underpinning at Bolton. — We are 
informed that Mesars. J. Kershaw & Oo. 
have recently undertaken a somewhat novel 
piece of work at their Derby-street Mills, 


—a,a work which 


is almost American 


its boldness. They bave for some time been 


in want of extra accommodation 


in con- 


nexion with this mill, and as the eite is 
limited, the firm conceived the idea of under- 
pinning the whole of the present building, and 
constructing beneath it an entirely new story. 
With this idea they consulted Messrs. Cunliffe 
& Pilling, architects, of Bolton, as to the advi- 
sability of undertaking such an extension, and 
the possibility of executing it without stopping 


he mill,—that being a sine quad non. 


The 


rchitecta, having advised favourably as to the 
scheme, undertook the-work of preparing plans 
and designing the necessary shoring, &c., and 
the work was entrusted to Messrs. W. Dobie & 
Sens, contractors, of Nelson-street, Bolton, 
who successfully carried out the work, which 
has been executed under the direct supervision 


of Mr. W. 8S. Dobie, one of the firm. 


The 


present building is three stories high, and the 
machinery and shafting in each story has been 
running truly during the whole time of the 
alterations. The new basement is fireproof, con- 


structed with small span brick arches, on | 
wrought-iron girders, concreted on the top, and | 
flagged. The old pillar foundations have been | 


taken away, and new iron pillars substituted 
in their place. The main walls of the new 
Story have been formed by cutting out the 
foundations and footings of the present build- 


ing, and underpinning the old walls, which | 
are supported in short lengths, whilst the new \which showed, 
wallsare built up solid from the lower level. | engineer, Mr. D. 
The contractors have bad to cut out and remove | greatly increased duty fo 
about 200 tons of stone from the old wall and | consumed. 
pillar foundations, and have carted away between | 


“,000 and 3,000 cabic yards of solid earth. 


Corrugated Iron Buildings. — Messrs. 
North & Son, of London-road, Southwark, call 
our attention to their system of erecting corru- 
gated iron buildings with iron dowels and T and 
angle-irons, whereby they claim that every part 
comes together interchangeably for erecting or 
removal without damage, besides adding greatly 
to strength, economy, and facility of erection. 

Competition: Slough Public Hall.— Mr. 
T. R. Richards, who has been employed as 
assessor in the competition for this building, 
recommended the design signed’ ‘‘ Be Strong,” 
subject to verification of estimates. The com- 


mittee have adopted his recommendation. 


The 


oe of the design is Mr. F. W. Albury, of 


ding. 
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The Distribution of Blectricity.— We have 
lately had an opportunity of examining the Cal] 
der and Webber system forthe la fee Bien at 

ying down of 
ways for underground cables, which secure the 
protection and provide for the maintenan of 
the cables. The ff ~siseti 
— ® Oret working example 18 NOW 
on exhibition at the Borough-road works of the 
Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corpora- 
tion, Limited. it is what is known asa “ draw- 
ing-in system ; its Speciality consisting in the 
provision of @ separate “ way” for every cable 
each way being a closed passage impervious to 
water or gas, completely separate from all other 
ways and earth by a wall of material in itself 
a fair insulator. The danger of “earths” or 
_ contacts "’ is thus reduced to a minimum. as 
it would be necessary to penetrate both the wall 
of the case and the dialectric of the cable before 
the insulation could be destroyed. The cases or 
ways are constructed of a bitumen concrete, 
possessing great strength, impervious to water, 
and unaffected by the gases or acids found in 
the soil. It does not expand or contract. The 
cases are preferably rectangular in form, pierced 
with holes or ways of a diameter suitable for 
the cables to be drawn in, a separate way being 
made for each cable, and the cases being made 
to carry the number required. They are gene- 
rally 6 ft. in length, but can he supplied in 
from 3ft. to 12 ft. pieces. Their ends are 
trued, so that each butts exactly on to its 
neighbour; the joints are formed by saddles 
closing round the cases cemented together 
by molten material, similar in composition 
to that of which the cases are made, the 
whole then forming one homogeneous mass. 
Light shields are fitted in the ways and kept in 
position by mandrils to ensure that no bitumen 
shall penetrate during the process of jointing, 
and that no rough edges present themselves at 
the joints which might interfere with the draw- 
ing of the cable or injure it in its passage. 
Drawing-in boxes or manholes, of the usual 
type, are provided wherever necessary, to give 
access to the cables for repairs, or for providing 
additional leads. The bitumen concrete in 
question is made under the patent of J. W. 
Butler, and the system of laying is that 
patented by T. O. Callender, 101, Leadenhall- 
street, and Major-General Webber, C.B., R.E. 

House Fires without Smoke.— At a 
meeting of the National Smoke Abatement 
Institution, held on the 13th inst., Mr. Ernest 
Hart in the chair, Professor Frankland, F.R.S., 
gave an interesting description of the smoke- 
leas fires which had been barned in his house 
during the last five yeare, none of the chimneys 
having been swept during that time. The grates 
are the ordinary open ones that were in the 
house when he took it, no alteration having 
been made bevond a slight addition involving 
a cost of about 2s. The fires are lighted with 
wood. in the ordinary way, without difficulty, 
and the servants appreciate them for their 
cleanliness. Professor Frankland, at the re- 
quest of the Council, promised to give a lecture 
on the subject shortly. It was reported that 
the Council had been in correspondence with 
the Home Secretary on the subject of the 
inenfficiency of the fines inflicted in cases of 
smoke nuisance, and that subsequently, at a@ 
meeting of the metropolitan magistrates, pre- 
sided over by Sir James Ingham, it had been 
resolved to increase the fines in all cases. 
A report on the work of the Institution 
was read, which described a considerable 
number of new smoke-prevention appliances 
which had been brought to the notice of the 
Council, especially some new smokeless stoves, 

by the reports of the testing 
K. Clark, M. Inst. C.E., 
r the amount of fuel 
It was resolved that the Home 
i to receive a deputation 
to lay before him the inefficiency of the exist- 
ing Smoke Abatement Acts in the metropolis, 
and the mal-administration of those Acts - 
the provinces, and ple inbermatiee sees a 
subject of modern heating — ” on ond 
means of preventing smoke from ar “ 
domestic Bres. It was also resolved that the 


aaa “ae” id to 
m azsioner of Works be requeste 
k iret Commis he subject with refer- 


ceive a deputation on t 
snoe particalarly to the deterioration of public 
ildi oky atmosphere. 
en ye Lrg We have — 

- Walton 

mples from the Lincrusta - yale 
sae ee of new designs for wall-hangings in 
their material, which are very ners = 
character, and which appear to be p celle 
very low prices considering the effect obtained. 


Secretary be requestec 








Local Self-Government.—Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, member of the Truro City Council, 
lectured before the Redruth Institution in the 
Druids’ Hall, recently, on the subject of 
local self-government. The complications of 
our present system, he said, were such as no 
other civilised country would tolerate, and 
could only be excused on the ground that as 
each new want presented itself, our Parliament. 
added another scrap of legislation to meet it, 
by the creation of a special Board for each 
special object,—a system at once the most 
primitive and extravagant. Mr. Trevail would, 
therefore, start by having one local body, and 
only one, to transact all the administrative 
business of a district. This Board he would 
call the primary body, and it should be similar 
in its functions and constitution to the Town 
Council of a municipal borough, excepting that 
all its members sheuld be elective directly 
from the ratepayers. This body might be 
named the “local council,” to distinguish it 
from present Boards, all of which it should 
supplant, absorbing their several functions to 
itself. In conclusion, Mr. Trevail summarised 
bis main proposition as being the simplification 
and unification of the primary area, the creation 
of one authority for all local business, and only 
one; the creation of County Boards, the re- 
organisation of the staff of local government 
officials, and the consolidation of local finance. 
He thought if such a scheme were inaugurated 
in this country it would attract some of our 
most capable citizens to the duties of local 
government, a seat in which would be second 
only to that in the Imperial Parliament, while 
the relief afforded to the latter body would be 
its salvation; and that no better training could 
exist than in the county parliament for qualifi- 
cation for membership in the higher body. 

Presentation Dinner.—On Saturday even- 
ing last, at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. 
Alexander Ritchie, who for the past twenty- 
eeven years has been associated with the Milton 
Ironworks, Glasgow, was entertained at dinner 
by the staff of the firm of Steven Bros. & Co., 
of Upper Thames-street (the London house of 
the Milton Foundry, of which firm Mr. Ritchie 
has for the past seventeen years been the 
manager), and a company of private friends. 
The principal cause of the gathering was to 
present Mr. Ritchie with an illuminated address 
from the staff, a gilt inkstand and candelabra 
from the warehousemen of the firm, and a silver 
épergne from his private friends, and to con- 
gratulate him on his return to business after 
six months’ enforced absence caused through a 
serious carriage accident in April last, when be 
sustained a serious compound fractare which 
was followed by a painful illness. At the 
dinner referred to, congratulations were ex- 
pressed by all present, and a very pleasant. 
evening was spent, brightened as it was by a 
contribution of vocal and instrumental music 
from the members of the staff. The proceed- 
ings throughout were of a very hearty 
character. 

Trade Smoking Concert.— On Saturday 
last the office staff of the well-known firm of 
William Brass & Son, builders, Old-street, gave 
their second annual smoking concert at the 
Masons’ Hall Tavern, Basinghall-street, when 
about 120 clerks and friends (several gentlemen 
from other well-known firms being present) 
spent a very enjoyable evening. After the pro- 
gramme had been carried out, the Chairman 
proposed the toast of the evening, viz., Messrs- 
William Brass & Son, which was heartily 
responded to, after which the singing of “ Auld 
Lang Syne” brought the evening to a close. 
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TIMBER (continwed). 2.04 80.4. ile surcnst (costinued). 2.34, £&s.da.}| GOO Accepted tenderet : 
Deals, ig re secconccctipeeetauns 4 0 : i7 10 0 ome pree. street es for afer alarsing the Alerand. 
; ‘ c D cc cccsoeccocapociene nm conserees illiam 
ig 7 me cienieatuniadaial + ° 0 7 ° ° Brita, cake aids ce 3 : . .. 2 Mr. W on, ohne re rd of Goole, 
ate Se NE ae 600 8 0 0 | Sheets, strong............ S10 0 & 0 0 , Brick, and Stone Work, Plast 
Sprece, ist ..........«w.s. 8 © 9 “11 8 9 Chili, bars .....c000---000s . Boo ®RO0 erand Joiner’s Wor “a 
- rd and 2nd...... 5 0 0 710 © | Yettow Merat .. b 0 04 008 wieineapeeen eveoesne 21,308 13 
New Brunswick, 2c.......<.cccs++++0s 56 0 0 7 0 0 | Lasv— ‘Slating. pie . . 
Dettens, Gf Biede <-.---ae 00 1200 i i i ton 1213 9 0 00 wae horses = a MEER ASR ’ 
Flooring Boards, Lo 1 in., Pre. E common brands............ 1217 6 0 0 0 Sa dk ieswos’ 
pared, first ......... = 020 018 0 xa 13 1 Webster, don Sikan 6 sh : vos Work. 
Second .. ties 2 2. ee ae sites Gaia * Painting on 76 0 0 
Other aualities lore cS Ronee 06 0 07 80 Silesian, . 3 3 on ae SS eee M. Baron . and Staining 
Cedar Cuba fest 0 6 8) «0 0 8] Ordinary brands......... n2' 86 6 O° S890 =e 8 0 6 
pee glee 00 8 00 | Ts Total £1,523 13 8 
ustralian EA Fee Strait ton 1 6 © 6 66 8 UO: 6TARet Gas “Gee r 13 
Mahogany, Cube ....... ome OO 6 6 6 0.) OE, perenne ” C0 5 ° 4 9 ° (Al of Geeks, Seventy tars rece.) 
eee — bie ° 9 3 ° 9 a ee ae 1410 0 0 0 0 LONDON .—For new studio, altera 
Tobasco = wm 004 008 ain tee Cage pr aga pA "for Me. Willian Goan 
av uras re 0 4 0 0 6 > Charles : 
Maple, Bird'’s-ere ........ . 0 0 6€ 8 0 8 | Linseed ...... mee ton 20 060 2 5 O may ome Se gt Ome F. Moxon, architect, 
Rose, Bie aanewneeneeneenneeemtom F 8 owes Cocoanut, Cochin .. 8710 0 09 0 0 ee Kinonie Oo oo 163800 
TD. cocenctidinnsanen . 6 0 10 | ssdtilaentantiten ’ 
Dow, TetROe | cncccececmanaen © OO we ° ° on pny Peish <5 : < ° . J. K. Tibbetts, Buckingh ae z=. 
Senn, ee ION foot 0 0 6 © 010 | Rapesced, English pale ............... 22 5 0 2210 0 8. C. Gsks Am Braintree ......... 1'330 0 ° 
orto co oeecet sensed eneseeesseneeee 00 7 010 e. brown oe Coleman-street. 
Waelant, Belles ............cence 294 264 refined mS wie se G. H.& A. Bywaters, Regent-street . ase 
18910 0 1910 0 + pret ms se tetreet. 1,263 0 0 
WETALS. Tellow and Oleine .. = . 600 800 iO Rapes, an City.road........ vee 1,170 0 0 
[sos — Bar, o~ in London...ton © 7 6 415 0 es } ; - 2 - > : : . vee 1,163 0 0 
- 0 aint 2 4 428 ToRrastixe — % 
- Staffordshire, Lendon ...... 610 0 600 ,in casks ...........¢ewt,. 166 16 9 LONDON.—F 
Sheets, single, in London ......... 615 0 810 0 |Tas— ee ee B.C. for Mr, HL Wilson, Be. 3. Wi. eh er eenetreet 
Hoops 3 wee 6 0 © 9 8 6 1 Sebi cc barrel 015 0 4. o) aansndee Mr. J. H. Bethell, architect -— 
Meileede cm >, aa sii tinea 016 6 Goodall ered 
” pssvdiees Archangel ......... onde: 22 9-.041::6 John Garrad ... . ‘ 831 0 ; 
grb | : 808 15 6 
COMPET . J. We I as 8 0 
ITIONS AND CONTRACTS. J. Btadde & Son (accepted) Sis eh 
K it of dd in 7 FePeae ee reese + 0 
COMPETITIONS. RIPLEY (Barney ).—For additions to premises, Ripley, 
for ne Richard ot 
, z ; Ex EO Peters, architect, rook | 
stare of Work, By whom required, Premi ote... | ma sees £410 0 0 
em. | Pate nes | Sais Ae 8 
| evetsheil ‘ ‘ am “ 0 0 
Laring-out Pleasure Grounds, &c Guildford Town Council Sa2., 207., and 102 i 
| Se ., 204., cue | Feb. 16th | ii, 
Asylum Building set cesenteeersesecsnsseesansescesesee «| Borough of Maidstone Not stated ............ March ist (ii. wap eye For Per oben mene work for new Sana- 
i peice CONTRACTS. 8.47. Staple . on hs 0 0 
= 2 = 7 “ ———E SS ee — at Ee ee ee we ~ oe 0 
FO mms a —° ? ; 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. Apthiness, Soreapes, Taptess to be Page 
ngineer. vered, WAKEPFIELD.—<Accepted tenders for alteration 
Westgate ve Wakefield School! 
- - end ae maght coun See SP = eepooogtncoeen Sheffield C jon... | Robt Davidson Dec, Siet | ii. Board, Mr, Wi iE Wermanttonks. — 
ovision Market and Arcade ...... | Rastbourne Market Co. |G. Fuller .................. Jan. ' 
Additions and Al " , : kntuendagtobesaont an. Sth xvii, Excavating, Brick, and Stone Work. 
mama Sa see bra--§ ao het Bridgman ......... Jan. Oth | xvii, George Faweett ........ ime © © 
Alterations to Local Board Offices ............<2 Tottenham Local Board | — De P ey ti. Blating. 
Making-up Roads, &c. ..........--ccoecsss Kis 4 do. —" soe Jan. lith | ii, Di Fy OOO eseavcseierccaprscentnatiesccess 8 0 0 
Brick Sewer....... _ rey pom ii. Plastering. 
— ~- Tar-Paving, Metalling, Se. . | rs Bed. of Wks. Official. : My — CRG ABNOR sithiiicrnincicicinnun % 4 6 
DS WGERE ccttenatitinnns m. of Sewers, Lincoln) J. Ki e “ : vii Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
b OI vncstntatatention | Jan. Sist | xvii. Rawia L. tiie , 7 6 
alii sndniierieamisiaiiiainiaiaie lambing, Glazing, Gas, and Iron Work. 
TENDERS CANNING <2OWE.—tee veediing teecdepal = he ogee 
— . Rathbone-street, Canning-town, E. Mr. J. H. Bethell, C.T Painting. 
Re seme sie — For additions to the Westfield S " ls — ar * urner & Sons. ree eesencees Cee reeeovens one 315 0 
arnes, for the Barnes School Board. M , BEE ccccces ccccccnsconcescovccssessesoceses £608 0 0 
erchitect :-— r. Henry Jecques, W. Pareons couse concn Gee 8 & Total ....... cm 6 & 
, Allerton SON, cstinsinaschinsihiiiimaidliini 555 0 0 (All of Wakelield. ‘Thirty-four tenders received. 
OF. eR i is £904 0 6 J. W. Wyles (accepted) sua 1. 2 
W. Hallett ........... 939 0 © at deadline WAKEFIELD.—A 
\iostielineddonciesanstiih CRO - ceepted tenders for trent o 
Geo, Barnes wo rccrecscscnee ede d aaa 970 0 0 | the OYDON.— Fer axphalting works to playgrounds at | mises into shops, Kirkgate, W Mr, Wi 
Charles Wall, Chelsea ..........0. 932 0 0 £ and Brigbton-road Schools Watson, architect :-— 
Ae Ope tcc: 22 919 0 or the Cropdon S-bool Board, usder the direction 
Sas ~ wer amnaees reece mea comsnestae Me : Mr. Robert | , garveyor to the Board :— er Sa Brick, and Stone wo, — 
R L Wood _ pideeeacnand Late, C 72 ed) aes ces ize 3 4 George weet seeteeweoeens eee R RE Cee OH ERe . 
siiedien 885 0 0 ydon (sccept ons ating 
G. Stephenson ...... papuenccesseagens 871 0 90 EALING.—For the i ° : 
¢ Bet ee EE Ry YT ee cate 
Af eee 853 0 0 endence og oard, under the Plastering. 
Cat ieee Oe (ee ee ee, ae a-shadheesspear-g-srsor or aa 
as OBES ccccoccccces 
PS nen SB BY dees Bi 1728 9 0 | Charles se seer 148.10 0 
r —- se secenanenesesennneneeson = 0 0 Oldrey & Co PoP es 1.655 008 Plumbing, wyesinn, Hes, 4 and pees, 
Newton & Idle .. aoa 7 : Print % ee 18 © 0 mere r iad 
Fe NS cecrreeroreres ~seewerrneeres TUB @ @ Pricatley & Gurney ooe...--eeereereeevson 1,645 0 0 ‘Painting. 
3. M. Goodvin.............. . 73313 6 WH. Water en nee, ee ee ee cep so wcll 
A eee Re ennennnen TS W. H. Waters ...... 1,573 0 0 
H. Pw kersgill, Pulao rene 705 0 0 H oe ena iii ra eee 1550 0 0 IS. capecsaunes eererrrrtr itt. £460 18 0 
6.3 EDGES acumeamunaunenus Eo Adenine BY Bene tomnhal ~~ Le @ 8 * Of Leeds, the rest of Wakefield. 
(sccepted) ......00-. 1,405 9 © [Thirty-five tenders received. j 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS=— 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
bp LARGE STOCK READY. 
articulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LONDON: LIV 
ERPOOL: OW: 
352 to 364, Euston-road. 6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 335. Argyle-strect 
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